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PREFACE. 



Ab a method of teaching spelling, Dictation is de- 
servedly popular. But as it ofiFers opportunities of 
teaching other subjects, there is a danger of its real 
object being overlooked. It will therefore be necessary 
to guard against dictating more than can be thoroughly 
examined and corrected ; for without examination and 
correction the exercise is positively injurious. English 
spelUng is very irregular, and certainly does not come 
by nature. Difficulties there are, and the task of over- 
coming them is a troublesome one to most boys. A 
considerable number of words may, however, be re- 
duced to rule, and although I would not exaggerate 
the importance of rules, yet there are some of such 
general application that a knowledge of them will prove 
useful; but rules are only helps after all. 

Paraphrasing is a capital exercise for training the 
minds of boys. It compels them to observe the exact 
meanings of words. It tests how much of a given pas- 
sage they understand, and to what extent they can find 
suitable equivalents for words and phrases — a difficulty 
which boys experience at the outset. 
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EXERCISES i;^^ DICTATION. 



GENERAL RULES FOR SPELLING. 

1, Final consonants — ^when doubled. 

Monosyllables ending in a consonant preceded by a 
vowel, double the final consonant on the addition of 
a syllable beginning with a vowel : as, 

sob, sobbing ; hot, hotter ; 

swim, swimmer; acquit, acquittal. 

2, Final consonants — when not doubled. 

If the word ends in more than one consonant, the 
final is not doubled : as, 

teach, teaching ; exhaust, exhaustive. 

If more than one vowel precede the final consonant^ 
it is not doubled : as, 

dear, dearest ; spoil, spoiling. 

[Exception: wool, woollen], ' 

3, The final y — when retained. 

a. Words ending in y preceded by a vowel retain 
the y : as, 

journey, journeys ; pulley, pulleys ; 
play, played ; annoy, annoyance. 

h. The Pres. Participle ending ing preserves the y. 
reply, replying ; pity, pitying. 
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c. Monosyllables ending in y, seldom change t e 

joy, joyful ; way, wayward ; 
dry, dryly; shy, shyness. 

/Xhe fiual v — when not retained. _„oT»t 

''* Words that end in y, preceded by a,^^"®''??^! 
change the y into i when a letter or syllable is aaat^. 

as, 

study, studious ; easy, easiest ; 
society, societies ; remedy, remedied. 

J Final e — when retained. 

a. It is retained when preceded by c or g soft : as, 

peace, peaceable ; change, changeable ; 
outrage, outrageous. 

h. It is retained before a suffix beginning with a 

consonant : as, 

home, homely ; tire, tiresome. 

c. It is retained when preceded by another vowel : 
as, 

hoe, hoeing; eye, eyeing; decree, decreeilig- 

^. Final e — when dropped. 

a. The e is dropped before the present participle 

ending, as, 

love, loving ; judge, judging. 

b. It is dropped before able or ible, except when 

preceded by c or g soft (5a) : 

palate, palatable ; sense, sensible. 

•jr. Some words ending in 11, lose one 1 when a syllable 
beginning with a consonant is added : as 

well, welfare ; all, withal ; 
full, doubtful ; fill, fulfil. 

[In many compound words the U is retained] : 
wind-mill, bell-man, down-fall. 
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8/ Final k is usually retained after ac, OC, ec • ftSi 

attack, bullock, shipwreck ; 

and usually omitted after ic : as, 

public, music, classic, topic. 

In names of persons and places, as well as in the 
past tense, and participles of certain verbs, the k is 
retained after ic : 

Warwick, Patrick, frolicked, mimicking. 

[In the present day there is a tendency to drop the 

final k]. 

9. The precedence of e or i. 

Generally write i before e, except after c : as, 

believe, grieve, chief, siege, 
receive, deceit, ceiling, receipt. 

[The principal exceptions to this rule occur in the 

exercises]. 

10. Certain words ending in er or or drop the e or o 

when a syllable beginning with a vowel is added : 
as, 

enter, entrance ; doctor, doctrine ; 

arbiter, arbitration; wonder, wondrous. 

[J^ot€, — There are many exceptions to this rule : as, 
deliver, deliverance; traitor, traitorous]. 

11. (a) Many words of French origin, ending in re 

are sounded as if they ended in er : as 

lustre, mitre, saltpetre. 

[Mistakes in the spelling of such words are by no means 

uncommon]. 

(b) Similarly, a confusion often arises in the spell- 
ing of words ending in le and el : as, 

mangle, handle, battle, 
panel, flannel, lintel. 
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12. The rules for the formation of the plurals of nounfl 
wUl serve as guides for the spelling of many 
words. 
Note.— A vast number of words which defy all 

classification, can be learned by an effort of memory 

alone. 

THE DICTATION LESSON. 

iTke clas$ thould be allowed a few minutes to look over the pauage intended 

for dictation.'} 

HINTS TO THE TEACHER. 

1. Speak slowly and distinctly. 

From indistinct enunciation on the teacher's part, the 
pupils are apt to mistake one word for another similar 
to it in sound. 

2. Do not dictate too many words at a time. 

Very young boys find a difficulty in remembering a 

whole phrase. Words should be dictated to them two or 

three at a time, and the amount increased gradually in 

proportion to the increase in the power of their memory. 

XHB EXAMINATION ANI> CORRECTION OF THE 

DICTATION. 

r...i« ^^^? *^® dictation is concluded, read the whole 
nS^f 1^ nr.''''''? "^^Z^' ?^^^y a^d carefully, to give the 
?e^i^r^^n^r^4'Zj^^^ o— ^-' or^of cor. 

C-Ti ■taiZZ^ tZ€>t he always neceaearv -F *i 

only mch wards as tZ 7^ teacher to speU every word, but 

3. I.oteachonenowX;rr'rrT^^-^ 
misfcalsies six or eight timel! correct his 

WTkiZ^ *^^ anre doing thi,, the teacher ^« • 

P^*^n?ose <ff discovering J^^ inspect each boy* s paper for the 
^^^ ««y errors not marked}. 
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4. Then, if time will allow, dictate the same piece 
again, or, reserre it for the next dictation lesson. It 
may be necessary to repeat it again and again, until 
accuracy in spellmg is secured. 

MARKING. 

The usual plan is to deduct, from a given maximum, 
a mark or marks for each mistake. Good writing ought 
to be encouraged as well as correct spelling. 



INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

The air where I have been staying with the heir to 
large estates is very bracing. Ere many months pass by 
I intend going there again. My cousins, who are very 
musical, will perhaps go with me; if they do, I shall 
hear some of their favourite airs. 

You are not allowed to speak aloud in class. Neither 
ought you to be looking about the room, for aught you 
know the master is looking at you. 

The magistrates will not take bail for the thief that 
stole a bale of cloth. 

The council objected to give any counsel in the 
matter. 

The principal said, ^^ if I do that, I shall be acting 
contrary to my principles." • 

Pens and paper are stationery, and fixed objects are 
stationary. 

The rough ground must first be ploughed by Clough 
the ploughman, before it is sown with corn. Take the 
horses to the trough, and as you pass through the gate, 
beware of the overhanging boughs. 

Wrap your cloak round you and then rap at the door. 

Did your friend assent to your making the ascent of 
the mountain ? 
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It is quite right of you to try-and write better than 
you did yesterday. Always write carefully and cor- 
rectly. 

Did you see the ewe feeding near the yew tree, which 
Hugh the woodman was ordered to hew down, because 
its hue did not please his master ? 

Do not snatch at the roses in that way, or you may 
scratch your hand. 

• I am grieved with my niece for having destroyed the 
receipt which I had received some time ago from a 
friend. 

Magistrates forgetting their own interest, observing 
the law, favouring virtue, restraining vice, and seeking 
the welfare of their country, will always be respected by 
everybody. 

The richest dress that human art can invent, the 
finest decorations, the most pompous equipage, the most 
superb ornaments in the palaces of kings, vanish and 
sink to nothing when compared with the beauty of 
nature. 

Manual labour, though an unavoidable duty, though 
designed as a blessing, and naturally both a pleasure 
and a dignity, is often abused, till, by its terrible excess, 
it becomes really a punishment and a curse. 

The nightingale haunts close shrubberies and copses, 
and, it has been observed, more especially where the 
cowslip grows plentifully. 

It is to the Romans we are indebted for the know- 
ledge we possess of the early history of Britain. Ac- 
cording to Julius Caesar, the original inhabitants of the 
island were the Gauls, who had passed over to Britain 
from the continent of Europe. 

A good number of years ago, being in ill health, and 
a long sea-voyage having been recommended to me by 
my physician, I obtained leave of absence from my re- 
giment. 
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While Harold the l^ing was sitting in the midst of all 
his company, the messengers, all covered with mire from 
riding far and fast through broken ground, came hurry- 
ing to report that the Normans had landed in England. 

Having often received an invitation from my friend 
to spend a month with him in the country, I last week 
accompanied him thither, and am settled with him for 
some time at his country-house, where I intend to form 
several of my ensuing speculations. 

Experience amply shows that nothing valuable is to 
be attained without labour. Exceptional cases apart, 
the rule of life is that what costs us nothing is little 
worth, and that what is esteemed among men is the 
prize of effort and self-denial. 

Yet it is possible that labour may end in disappoint- 
ment. Mere capacity of working carries with it no 
guarantee of ultimate success. Labour, to be effective, 
must be steady. 

EXERCISE I. 

As I came nearer, 1 perceived he had a bow and 
arrow, and was fitting it to shoot at me ; so I was then 
compelled to shoot at him first, which I did, and killed 
him at the first shot. 

The poor fugitive had now stopped ; but though he 
saw both his enemies fallen and killed, yet he was so 
frightened with the fire and noise of my gun, that he 
stood still, and neither came forward nor went back- 
ward. I beckoned to him to come to me, and gave him 
all the signs of encouragement that I could think of. 
He came nearer and nearer, kneeling down every ten or 
twelve steps in token of acknowledgment for having 
saved his life. At length he came close to me, and 
then kneeled down again, kissed the ground, and laid 
his head on it, and, taking me by the foot, set it on his 
head. This it seems was in token of swearing to be my 
slave for ever. — De Foe, 
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EXERCISE II. 

As little Dombey was no stronger at the expiration of 
weeks of this life than he had been on his first arrival, 
a little carriage was got for him, in which he could lie 
at his ease, with an alphabet and other elementary works 
of reference, and be wheeled down to the seaside. Con- 
sistent in his odd tastes, the child set aside a ruddy- 
faced lad, who was proposed as the drawer of his car- 
riage, and selected instead the lad^s grandfather, a 
weazen old man, in a suit of battered oilskin, who had 
got tough and stringy from long pickUng in salt water, 
and who smelt like a weedy sea-beach when the tide is 
out. With this notable attendant to pull him along, 
and Florence always walking by his side, he went down 
to the margin of the ocean every day ; and there he 
would sit or lie in his carriage for hours together : never 
so distressed as by the company of children — ^his sister 
Florence alone excepted, always. — Dickens. 

EXERCISE in. 

A man who is very rich now was very poor when he 
was a boy. When asked how he got his riches, he 
replied, " My father taught me never to play till all my 
work f6r the day was finished, and never spend my 
money till I had earned it. If I had but half an hour^s 
work to do in a day, I must do that the first thing, and 
in half an hour. After this was done, I was then 
allowed to play ; and I could then play with much more 
pleasure than if I had the thought of an unfinished task 
before my mind. I early formed the habit of doing 
everything in its time, and it soon became perfectly 
easy to do so. It is to this habit that I now owe my 
present prosperity." 

EXERCISE IV. 

Read the best books which wise and sensible persons 
advise, and study them with reflection and examination ; 
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that is, ask yourselves, do I understand what I read ? Do 
I benefit by it ? Do I become wiser and better thereby ? 
Kead with a firm determination to make use of all you 
read ; do not by reading neglect a more immediate or 
more important duty ; do not read with a view of 
making a display of your reading. Do not read too 
much at a time. Reflect on what you have read, and 
let it be a nourishment of the heart and soul, moderately 
enjoyed and well digested. 

EXERCISE V. 

All bodies on the surface of the earth radiate or throw 
out rays of heat in straight lines, every warmer body to 
every colder ; and the whole earth itself is continually 
sending rays of heat upwards through the clear air into 
free cold space. Thus, on the earth's surface all bodies 
strive, as it were, after an equality of temperature (an 
equilibrium of heat), while the surface, as a whole, tends 
gradually towards a cooler state. But while the sun 
shines on any spot this cooling will not take place, for 
the surface there receives for the time more heat than it 
gives off ; and when the sun goes down, if the clear sky 
be shut out by a canopy of clouds, these will arrest and 
again throw back to the earth a portion of the heat 
which escapes by radiation, and will thus prevent it 
from being dissipated. — Prof, Johnson, 

EXERCISE VI. 

Antonio was one of the kindest men that ever lived, 
the best conditioned, and had the most unwearied spirit 
in doing courtesies ; indeed, he was one in whom the 
ancient Roman honour more appeared than in any that 
drew breath in Italy. He was greatly beloved by all 
his fellow citizens ; but the friend who was nearest and 
dearest to his heart was Bassanio, a noble Venetian, 
who, having but a small patrimony, had nearly ex- 
hausted his little fortune by living in too expensive a 
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manner for his slender means, as y?^^L"^^Wheiiever 
rank with small fortunes are .aP^^^.^'him ; and it 
Bassanio wanted money, Antonio a^sjsrea ^ ^ ^^ 
seemed as if they had but one heart and one p 
tween them. 

EXERCISE VII. 

The absolute rights of every Engl^l^ma^^^^ 

taken in a political and extensive sense, are ^^^^^^ 

their nbertiea, as .they are founded ^^^ ^^^^^^e^t ; 

reason, so they are coeval with our form of ^oj^l"^^^^^ 

though subject at times to fluctuate an<i„<^^«;^^' At 

establishment, exceUent as it is, being still 1^«^«^- .^ 

some times we have seen them depressed ^y ove^Dec^i e 

and tyrannical princes ; at others so luxuriant as even 

to tend to anarchy, a worse state than tyranny i^*^' ^ 

any government is better than none at all. 15ut ine 

vigour of our free constitution has always delivered tne 

nation from these embarrassments, and, as soon as tne 

/^jP^yulsions consequent on the struggle have been over, 

^^e balance of our rights and liberties has settled to its 

l^i-oper level.— ^^ac^,%ne. 



'^o ^TvJfh^J^^'^^^^^ though my soul mo 
^Mly^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^y Make?, ani present 
V ^oWoTe^act^l* he retuming,'^ohide ; 
^^ondiy ask ^ but i^y:l^^<^^r, light denied?" 
JT-^at murmur s^on^^'1?^^' ^ V^^y^r^X, 
Either man's w<^t ^ ^©phes, ** God doth not need 

?€^r His mild yoke t^'^ """^^ ^^"^ i ^^^o l^eat 
^ ^^rigly; thousands a?^ serve Him best; humu 

***' xiis bidding speed 
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And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 

Hilton on his ovyn Blindness. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the words in italics. 

2. Analyse the passage: '* Who hest hear his mild 
tfoke^ they serve him best^ 

3. Parse fully the first six words, " Who hest^ etc^ . 

4. Give the derivation and meaning of the word 
' * prevent. ^^ 

5. Write the substance of the foregoing extract in 
your own words. 

6. When did Milton live ? Mention any of his works. 

EXERCISE IX. 

I should justly be suspected of acting upon motives 
of more than common enmity if 1 continued to give you 
fresh materials or occasion for writing in his defence. 
Individuals who hate and the public who defepise, have 
read your letters with infinitely more satisfaction than 
mine. Unfortunately for him, his reputation, like that 
unhappy country to which you refer me for his last 
military achievements, has suffered more by his friends 
than luB enemies. In mercy to him, let us drop the 
subject. For my own part, I willingly leave it to the 
public to determine whether your vindication of your 
friend has been as able and judicious as it was certainly 
well intended ; and you, I think, may be satisfied with 
the warm acknowledgments he already owes you, for 
making him the principal figure in a piece, in which, 
but for your amicable assistance, he might have passed 
without particular notice or distinction. — Junius 1769. 

EXERCISE X. 

There is nothing more desirable than good sense and 
justness of mind. All other qualities of mind are of 
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limited use, bat exactness of judgment is of general 
utility in every part and in all employments of life. 
We are too apt to employ reason merely as an instru- 
ment for acquiring the sciences, whereas we ought to 
avail ourselves of the sciences as an instrument for per- 
fecting our reason ; justness of mind being infinitely 
more important than all the speculative knowledge 
which we can obtain by means of sciences the most 
solid. — A mauld, 

EXERCISE XI. 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, 
and invaluable as a study to every person who wishes to 
obtain a wide command over the English language. The 
vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common people. 
There is not an expression, if we except a few technical 
terms of theology, which would puzzle the rudest 
peasant. We have observed several pages which do not 
contain a single word of more than two syllables. Yet 
no writer has said more exactly what he meant to say. 
For magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, 
for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the poet, 
the orator, and the divine, this homely dialect, the dia- 
lect of plain working men, was perfectly sufficient. 
There is no book in our literature on which we would so 
readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English 
language, no book which shows so well how rich that 
language is in its own proper wealth, and how little it 
has been improved by all that it has borrowed. — 
MacauUty on FilgrinCs Progress, 

EXERCISE Xn. 

Language is often called an instrument of thought, 
but is also the nutriment of thought ; or rather^ it is 
the atmosphere in which thought lives ; a medium es- 
sential to the activity of our speculative powers, although 
invisible and imperceptible in its operation ; and an 
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element modifying, by its. qualities and changes, the 
growth and complexion of the faculties which it feeds. 
In this way, the influence of preceding discoveries upon 
subsequent ones, of the past upon the present, is most 
penetrating and universal, although most subtle and 
difficult to trace. — By the Author of the PhUosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences, 

EXERCISE XIII. 

The English workman, besides his energy and stead- 
fastness in working, is extremely dexterous in the use of 
tools. Mechanism is the genius of England, and the 
source of an enormous portion of her wealth and power 
as a nation. What has been achieved by means of im- 
provements in tools and in machines — which are but or«- 
ganised tools — ^has been accomplished almost entirely by 
the ingenuity of our skilled workmen. Deduct all that 
men of the humbler classes have done for England in 
the way of inventions only, and see where we should 
have been but for them. By the contrivances which 
they have from time to tinae produced, labour has been 
relieved from its most irksome forms of drudgery, and 
the heaviest burdens of toil have been laid upon wind 
and water, upon iron and steam, and various other 
agencies of the inanimate world. — Smiles, 

EXERCISE XIV. 

There is no doubt that when there is a perfect simi- 
larity in the cause, the instruments employed, and all 
the circumstances, there will be a corresponding simi- 
larity in the effect ; for the laws of nature, whether phy- 
sical or mental, are perfectly uniform and consistent in 
their operation. £ut there is a difficulty in ascertain- 
ing whether we have the knowledge of all the circum- 
stances even in physical cases, and in mental cases it is 
still more difficult; and this uncertainty unhinges all 
our proceedings, and unsettles all our conclusions. We 
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ourselves change, and do not in reality bring the same 
character of mind to bear upon any subject this year 
which we brought to bear upon the same subject last 
year. Physical circumstances change, society changes, 
and all things change, so that without a perfect know- 
ledge of all these changes we are quite at sea in the very 
best of our reasonings ; and thus, when we make most 
sure of our conclusion, we are in daoger of being de- 
ceived and disappointed the most. — Mudie. 

EXERCISE XV. 

In the time of the Flantagenets the tournament still 
maintained its pre-eminence among out-door amuse- 
ments. Closely associated with it was the ordeal com- 
bat or duel, which seems to have taken the place of the 
ordeals of the Saxon times. In cases in which a charge 
could not be readily proved, an appeal was made to the 
trial by combat. Accuser and accused met each other 
in the lists in deadly strife— the knight on horseback, 
clad in complete armour, the yeoman on foot, with his 
club and target. The victor was declared innocent, and 
his cause good. To this absurd practice we may trace 
the origin of duelling, which has become extinct in this 
country only within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

We got to Boulogne at half -past ten, and after rescu- 
ing our luggage from some volunteers who carried it off 
into the darkness on a truck, reached the railway sta- 
tion just as the train was leaving it. The distribution 
of tickets had ceased, the waiting room was empty, the 
passengers were seated in the carriages,- their baggage 
was all labelled, registered, and stowed away ; the por- 
ters stood in blue blouses, and attitudes of relief, upon 
the platform ; in short, it was one minute past the hour 
of departure, by the station clock, when we rushed in, 
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and got off all right, down to the bundle of wraps and 
umbrellas. In such an emergency, at a foreign ter- 
minus, make straight at the train, deposit something, 
and speak English. — Jones, 

EXERCISE XVn. 

As the first fifteen or sixteen miles of our route lay 
along a dusty road, we rode in a small one-horse chaise, 
driven by the ugliest little old man you ever saw, with 
one eye. He carried on his shoulder (I cannot say neck 
for he had none), an exaggerated caricature of one of 
those india-rubber faces you buy in toy-shops. Uis, 
without pulling or pinching, went on all day, grimacing 
of its own accord. The beauty of it was, he chuckled 
in the consciousness of his own ugliness, and never 
looked more gratified than when he found it was the 
subject of our conversation as well as regard. — Jones, 

EXERCISE XVni. 

Well armed was he from head to heel. 

In maU and plate of Milan steel ; 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost. 

Was all with burnished gold embossed ; 

Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hovered on her nest, 

"With wings outspread, and forward breast ; 

E^en such a falcon, on his shield, 

Soared sable in an azure field : 

The golden legend bore aright, 

" AVho checks at me, to death is dightJ'^ 

Blue was the charger's broidered rein ; 

Blue ribbons decked his arching mane ; 

The knightly housing's ample fold 

Was velvet blue, and trapped with gold. — Scott, 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What do you know of the artists of Milan ? 
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2. Explain the words in italics. 

3. Parse the words ^^ Who checks at me to death is 
dight." 

4. Point out all the prepositions in the extract. 

5. Do conjunctions connect sentences only^ or words 
also ? Justify your answer. 

6. Point out all the words of Saxon origin, and state 
your reasons for the selection you make. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

No word will fall from me in disparagement of clas- 
sical literature ; I know its value full well ; but it seems 
strange in a country where so. many students are fami- 
liar with every dialect of Greek, and every variety of 
classical style, there should be so few who have really 
made themselves acquainted with the origin, the history, 
and the gradual development into its present form of 
that mother tongue which is already spoken over half 
the world, and which embodies many of the noblest 
thoughts that have ever issued from the brain of man. 
To use words with precision and with accuracy, we 
ought to know their history as well as their present 
meaning. And depend upon it, it is the plain Saxon 
phrase, far more than any term borrowed from Greek 
or Roman literature that, whether in speech or in writ- 
ing, goes straightest and strongest to men's heads and 
hefuiis. — Lord Stanley, 

EXERCISE XX. 

It is weak to be scared at difficulties. Seeing that they 
generally diminish as they are approached, and often- 
times even entirely vanish. No man can tell what he 
can do till he tries. It is impossible to calculate the 
extent of human powers ; it can only be ascertained by 
experiment. What has been accomplished by parties 
and by solitary individuals in the torrid and the frozen 
regions, under circumstances the most difficult and ap- 
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palling, should teach us that when we ought to attempt, 
we should not despair. The reason why men oftener 
succeed in overcoming uncommon difficulties than ordir 
nary ones is, that in the first case, they call into action 
the whole of their resources, and that in the last they 
act upon calculation, and generally undercalculate. 
Where there is no retreat, and the whole energy is for- 
ward, the chances are in favour of success, but a back- 
ward look is full of danger. 

EXERCISE XXI. 

How beautiful is the arrangement by which water is 
constantly evaporated or distilled, as it were, into the 
atmosphere — more largely from some, more sparingly 
from other spots — then diffused equally through the 
wide and restless air, and afterwards precipitated again 
in refreshing showers which cleanse the tainted air, or 
in long mysterious dews. But how much more beauti- 
ful the contrivance — I might almost say the instinctive 
tendency — by which the dew selects the objects on 
which it delights to fall; descending first on every 
living plant, copiously ministering to the wants of each, 
and expending its superfluity only on the unproductive 
waste ! And equally kind and bountiful, when under- 
stood, nature is seen to be in all her operations. Neither 
skill nor materials are ever wasted; and yet she un- 
grudgingly dispenses her favours apparently without 
measure, and has subjected dead matter to laws which 
compel it to minister to the wants and comforts of 
every living thing. — Professor Johnson, 

EXERCISE XXn. 

Few minds will be long confined to severe and labori- 
ous meditation ; and when a successful attack on know- 
ledge has been made, the student recreates himself with 
the contemplation of his conquest, and forbears another 
incursion till the newly-acquired truth has become fami- 

c 
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liar, and his curiosity calls upon him for fresh gratifica- 
tions. Whether the time of intermission is spent in 
company or in solitude, in necessary business or in 
Yoluntary levities, the understanding is equally abstrac- 
ted from the object of inquiry ; but, perhaps if it be 
detained by occupations less pleasing, it returns again 
to study with greater alacrity than when it is glutted 
with ideal pleasures, and surfeited with intemperance of 
application. He that will not suffer himself to be dis- 
couraged by fancied impossibilities, may sometimes find 
his abilities invigorated by the necessity of exerting 
them in short intervals, as the force of a current is in- 
creased by the contraction of its channel. — JS, Johnson. 

EXERCISE XXni. 

Sciences, like individuals, are most severely tried by 
success. As long as their devotees are working on in 
silence, carefully removing by multiplied observations 
and experiments the preliminary difficulties that lie in 
the way of the attainment of clear ideas respecting the 
nature of the phenomena and the forces at work, so 
long the world leaves them undisturbed, and their dis- 
coveries are known only to their brother specialists, 
who are the persons most competent to judge of their 
exact extent and significance. But when these labours 
have led to the discovery of a great generalisation 
which connects widely dissimilar groups of familiar and 
striking phenomena, the public rushes to welcome the 
successful science. The imperfectly formulated results 
are seized upon and interpreted by each one for himself, 
as though scientific propositions could be understood 
without a knowledge of the technical meaning of the 
terms involved. Theorists see in the new discoveries 
the solution of all imaginable difficulties in nature; 
practical men see in them inexhaustible sources of 
power ; and, inasmuch as the knowledge of the dis- 
coveries is no longer confined to men capable of under- 
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standing their exact nature, there ensues a period in 
which the most false notions are abroad concerning 
them. — /Saturday Review, 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

The most usual way among young men who have no 
resolution of their own, is first to ask one friend's ad- 
vice, and follow it for some time ; then to ask advice of 
another, and turn to that ; so of a third, still unsteady, 
always changing. However, every change of this nature 
is for the worse; people may tell you of your being un- 
fit for some peculiar occupations in life: but heed them 
not ; whatever employment you follow with perse- 
verance and assiduity, will be found fit for you ; it will 
be your support in youth and comfort in age. In learn- 
ing the useful part of every profession, very moderate 
abilities will suffice: great abilities are generally ob- 
noxious to the possessors. Life has been compared to a 
race; but the allusion still improves, by observing, that 
the most swift are ever the most apt to stray from the 
course. — Goldsmith, 

EXERCISE XXV. 

A short excursion which I made to this place, has 
occasioned some delay in my receiving your letter, 
and will prevent me from possessing, till my return, 
the copy of your history which you so politely de- 
sired the publisher to send me. But I have already 
gratified the eagerness of my curiosity and impatience ; 
and, though I was obliged to return the book much 
sooner than I could have wished, I have seen enough to 
convince me that the present publication will support, 
and, if possible, extend the fame of the author ; that 
the materials are collected with care, and arranged with 
skill ; that the progress of discovery is displayed with 
learning and perspicuity ; that the dangers, the achieve- 
ments, and the views of the Spanish adventurers, are re- 
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lated with a temperate spirit ; and that the most original, 
perhaps the most curious, portion of human manners, is 
at length rescued from the hands of sophists and de- 
claimers. — Oibbon, 

EXERCISE XXVI. 

The attack succeeded on every point; the enemy was 
forced from his positions on the heights, and fled in the 
utmost confusion, leaving behind him, as far as I could 
judge, a hundred and fifty pieces of cannon with their 
ammunition, which fell into our hands. 

I continued the pursuit till long after dark, and then 
discontinued it only on account of the fatigue of our 
troops, who had been engaged during twelve hours, and 
because I found myself on the same road with Marshal 
Blucher, who assured me of his intention to follow the 
enemy through the night ; he has sent me word this 
morning that he has taken sixty pieces of cannon be- 
longing to the Imperial Guard. — Duke of WeUingtan* 

EXERCISE XXVn. 

The carriages stopped ten paces off, and the roll-call 
began. Each in his turn stepped out of the ranks and 
received a cartridge-box, a sword, a bayonet, and a 
musket. These were belted over the blouse, the coat, 
or the cloak ; and we looked, with our hats, caps, and 
arms, like a veritable band of brigands. I received a 
musket, so large and heavy, that I could scarcely carry 
it, and, as the cartridge-box hung down almost to my 
calves, the sergeant showed me the way to shorten the 
straps. He was a kind, good man.— ^rcX^mann- 
Chatrian» 

EXERCISE XXVin. 

It was upon the evening of a sultry summer's day 
that the lady took her solitary walk on the battlements 
of a range of buildings, which formed the front of the 
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castle, where a flat roof of flag-stones presented a broad 
and conyenient promenade. The level surface of the 
lake, undisturbed except by the occasional dipping of a 
duck or coot, was gilded with the beams of the setting 
luminary, and reflected, as if in a golden mirror, the 
hills amongst which it lay embosomed. The scene, 
otherwise so lonely, was occasionally enlivened by the 
voices of the children in the village, which, softened 
by distance, reached the ear of the lady in her solitary 
walk, or by the distant call of the herdsman, as he 
guided his cattle from the glen to place them in greater 
security for the night, in the immediate vicinity of the 
village. — Seott, 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

We And in this treatise a good deal of general igno- 
rance, culminating in the most absolute confusion of 
mind respecting the lessons of history, a profound dis- 
dain of the best-ascertained principles of political eco- 
nomy, and an extravagant belief in the perfection of 
American institutions, leading, not only to ludicrous 
exaggeration of the value of merely formal or technical 
pecuSarities, but to the wildest delusions regarding the 
probable adoption of the American form of government 
by nations which are quite as well contented with their 
own institutions as the Americans can be. — Saturday 
Review* 

EXERCISE XXX. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much 
upon the administration of its government, that, to be 
acquainted with the merit of a ministry we need only 
observe the condition of the people. If we see them 
obedient to the laws, prosperous in their industry, 
united at home, and respected abroad, we may reason- 
ably presume, that their affairs are conducted by men of 
experience, abilities, and virtues. If, on the contrary, 
we see an universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction. 
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a rapid decay of trade, dissension s in all parts of the 
empire, and a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign 
powers, we may pronounce, without hesitation, that the 
goremment of that country is weak, distracted, and 
corrupt. — Junius, 

EXERCISE XXXI. 

The Electric Telegraph is not the invention of an 
individual. As it now exists, it is the joint produc- 
tion of many eminent scientific men and distinguished 
artists of yarious countries, whose labours and experi- 
mental researches on the subject have been spread 
oyer the last forty years. The details of a complete 
account of the progressive results of their labours, 
necessarily numerous and complicated, involving several 
q^uestions of disputed priority and contested claims, be- 
sides filling a much larger volume than the present, 
would present few attractions for large masses of the 
people. — Lardner. 

EXERCISE XXXn. 

Under the Flantagenets, life, property, and the liberty 
of the subject, were very insecure. Statutes indeed 
were in existence, adequate, in a settled state of society, 
to deaWith offences of every kind ; but, owing to the 
existence of extensive forest land, to imperfect inter- 
communication, to frequent organisation of armed de- 
ii^onstrations in resistance of the encroachments of un- 
scrupulous sovereigns, and above all, perhaps, to the 
preponderating interest taken in foreign affairs, they 
J'^ere indifferently administered Bands of robbers in- 
*^ted the woods : and instances are on record where 
®ven towns were attacked and plundered by them: 
^ftgistrates and judges were often influenced in their 
^erdicts by intimidation, and private wars were fre- 
xj^ently waged for the settlement of disputes respecting 
*^® right to property and estates. Yet, notwithstand- 
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ing this, the social condition of the country was superior 
to that of the Continent. 

EXERCISE XXXHX 

Notwithstanding his retiring disposition, Flaxman 
soon became known among the students of the Royal 
Academy, and great thiugs were expected of him. Nor 
were their expectations £sappointea. In his fifteenth 
year, he gained the silver prize ; and next year, he be- 
came a candidate for the gold one. Everybody prophe- 
sied that he would carry off the medal ; for there was 
none who surpassed him in ability Or industry. The 
youth did his best; and, in his after-life, honestly 
affirmed that he deserved the prize, but he lost it ; ana 
the gold medal was adjudged to a lad who was not after- 
wards heard of. This failure on the part of the youth 
was really of service to him ; for defeats do not long 
cast down the resolute-hearted, but only serve to call 
forth their real powers. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

An indictment is a written accusation of one or more 
persons of a crime or misdemeanour, preferred to, and 
presented upon oath by, a grand jury. This grand jury 
are previously instructed in the articles of their inquiry, 
by a charge from the judge who presides upon the 
bench. They then withdraw, to sit and receive indict- 
ments, which are preferred to them in the name of the 
sovereign, but at the suit of any private prosecutor ; and 
they are only to hear evidence on behalf of the prosecu- 
tion; for the finding of an indictment is only in the 
nature of an inquiry or accusation, which is afterwards 
to be tried and determined ; and the grand jury are only 
to inquire upon their oaths, whether there be sufficient 
cause to call upon the party to answer it. A grand jury, 
however, ought to be thoroughly persuaded of the truth 
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the world to-morrow. The life of a solitary man will 
be certainly miserable, but not certainly devout. — Dr, 
Johnson, 

EXERCISE XXXVn. 

Knowing the latitude and the longitude of a place, it 
may be laid down on an artificial globe ; and thus a 
map of the earth may be constructed. Maps of particu- 
lar countries are detached portions of this general map, 
extended into planes ; or, rather, they are representa- 
tions on planes of such portions, executed according to 
certain conventional systems of rules, called projections^ 
the object of which is either to distort as little as possi- 
ble the outlines of countries from what they are on the 
globe, or to establish easy means of ascertaining by in- 
spection or graphical measurement the latitudes and 
longitudes of places which occur in them, without re- 
ferring to the globe or to books, or for other peculiar 
uses. — Herschd, 

EXERCISE XXXVin. 

What noble propriety and grace do we feel in the 
conduct of those who, in their own case, exert that re- 
collection and self-command which constitute the dignity 
of every passion, and which bring it down to what 
others can enter into? We are disgusted with that 
clamorous grief which, without any delicacy, calls upon 
our compassioD with sighs and tears and importunate 
lamentations. But we reverence that reserved, that 
silent and majestic sorrow which discovers itself only in 
the swelling of the eyes, in the quivering of the lips and 
cheeks, and in the distant but affecting coldness of the 
whole behaviour. It imposes the like silence upon us. 
We regard it with respectful attention, and watch with 
anxious concern over our whole behaviour, lest by any 
impropriety we should disturb that concerted tran- 
quillity which requires so great an effort to support — 
Adam Smith, 
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of his countrymen. Unable to endure the taunts and 
insults offered him on one occasion by an English officer 
at Dundee, he drew his dagger and killed him on the 
spot, and then escaped -to solitary woods and glens, 
where he soon found himself surrounded by a noble 
band of patriotic followers. Placing himself at their 
head, he sallied forth and made several successful at- 
tacks upon small detachments of the English ; his fame 
spread, and men of all ranks came forward, eager to 
serve under the banner of Scottish independence, which 
Wallace had so gallantly unfurled. 

EXERCISE XLH. 

Vegetation thrusts itself everywhere, and animal life 
is always at hand. The barren and massive granite 
soon serves as a convenient place on which a lichen can 
grow. The pool of dirty water is almost immediately 
crowded with animalcules. The very atmosphere is 
alive with insects and birds. It is a law of nature that 
nothing should be lost, and, however it is caused, there 
is no doubt that life is present everywhere, adapting 
itself to the existing conditions. — Ansted, 

EXERCISE XLIII. 

It is a fact not always remembered, that Napoleon's 
great victories were won by infusing into his subordi- 
nates the necessity of punctuality to the minute. It was 
his plan to manoeuvre over large spaces of country, so 
as to render the enemy uncertain where he was about to 
strike a blow, and then suddenly to concentrate his 
forces and fall with irresistible force on some weak point 
of the extended lines of the foe. The execution of this 
system demanded that each division of the army should 
arrive at the specified spot punctually ; for, if any part 
failed to come up, the battle was lost. It was by imi- 
tating this plan that the allies finally succeeded in over- 
throwing the emperor. 
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EXEECISE XLIV. 

Next to the KCqnisituHi of knoiriedge and tite formi' 
tioD of opiniona CAlcnlated to met ap«n. m bb mix*) 
beings, is the important mle of hai>itiiaJlj attaidiiig to 
tbeot, so as to bring their iaflarane to beair npon oar 
vohttoiia. He who bonestJy attends to wh^ is pasring 
within nill perceive that'this in a volontaiy exenase (4 
hia thinking and reasoning faculties. When ft particalar 
desire is present to his mind, be has the powix' to act 
upon the first impulse, or npon a very parti*! and hmit- 
«u, perhaps a diatortod view of the considerations and 
motives by which he ought to be influenced ; and be 
has the power to suspend acting, and direct hia atten- 
tion deliberstel; and fuUj to the facte and prindplee 
which are calculated to guide hia determinatioa.— 
Abtrcromiie. 

EXERCISE XLT. 

AnotheFdiveraityof method, which is likewise of great 
weight, is the handling of knowledge b; affieitions and 
their proofs, or by questions and their determinations; 
the Utter kind whereof, if it be immoderately followed, 
18 as prejudicial to the proceeding of learning, as it is to 
tne proceeding ot an army to go about to besieire erery 
little fort or hold. For if the field be kept, andthe Bum 
M the enterprise pursued, those smsller tiings wiU come 
Imnni ."?'''^" '"deed, a man would not leave some 
important piece with an enemy at his back. In like man. 
ought to b*" '*' '^''^''tatto" '" ^^^ delivery of ecienca 
P"*occupatio^."?^""K i ^""^ *° f * t° ■^^■no*'* ?tro"8: 

-"i ««'£^disruS^^r;id'dTubt?-^^;! '^ "^^ 

EXERCISE XLVI. 

Kush ^*^ °°:!: »w over,— to their gtotmd 

■ ' '•rowd with joy-compelling sound ; 
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Glad to illude the burthens of the day, 

The eager parties hurry to their play : 

Then in these hours of liberty we find 

The native bias of an opening inind ; 

They yet possess not skill the mask to place, 

And hide the passions glowing in the face ; 

Xet some are found — the close, the sly, the mean, 

Who know ah*eady all must not be seen. — Crabbe. 

EXERCISE XLVn. 

At college place a youth, who means to raise ; 
His state by merit and his name by praise ; 
Still much he hazards ; there is serious strife 
In the contentions of a scholar's life : 
Not all the mind's attention, care, distress, 
Nor diligence itself, ensures success : 
His jealous heart a rival's power may dread, 
Till its strong feelings have confused his head. 
And, after days and months, nay, years of pain, 
He finds just lost the object he would gain. 
But grant him this and all such life can give, 
For other prospects he begins to live. — Crabbe, 

EXERCISE XLVm. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer them- 
selves to our choice, and inconstancy in pursuing them, 
are the greatest and most universal causes of all our dis- 
quiet and nnhappiness. When ambition pulls one way, 
interest another, inclination a third, and perhaps reason 
contrary to all, a man is likely to pass his time but ill 
who has so many different parties to please. YHien the 
mind hovers among such a variety of allurements, one 
had better settle on a way of life that is not the very 
best we might have chosen, than grow old without de- 
tennining our choice, and go out of the world, as the 
greater part of mankind do, before we have resolved 
how to live in it. — Spectator, 
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Straightforward manliness, his terse brevity, and his in- 
teresting narrative, can never fail to delight and in- 
struct, and must make the careful reader rise from a 
perusal with chastened and improved feelings. Xeno- 
phon, from the simplicity of his style, the beauty of his 
periods, and the life-like energy he imparts, must con- 
tinue to be a favourite. Once begun, his Anabasis lays 
hold of our affections ; and, though we may lay it down 
for a time, we cannot shake off its influence, but return 
to its pages with fresh and increasing dehght. 

EXERCISE LII. 

The Latin language was formerly the vehicle of com- 
munication between the learned of every nation ; and 
though, from the very great facilities of intercourse now 
existing, and the inter-communication of European lan- 
guages, it has ceased to be a means of correspondence, 
yet much of the treasures of human thought and human 
diligence, up to a recent period, has been left us written 
in Latin. For many centuries it was the language of a 
great part of the civilised world, first as the language 
of the wide-extended Roman Empire, then of the 
Western Church, and till recently the common mode of 
intercourse in the literary world. The consequence of 
this is that the languages of Southern and Western 
£urope are deeply impressed with Latin characteristics, 
and tinged by a mixture of Latin words and modes of 
speech. Li an especial manner is this the case with 
our own language ; its connection with Latin is so in- 
timate that the reader who has no knowledge of that 
language loses many of the beauties, if he does not even 
miss some part of the meaning of our best writers. — 
England, 

EXERCISE LHI. 

Malcolm the Third succeeded Macbeth on the Scottish 
throne. A conspiracy having been brought to light, he 
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gave orden that the conspirator should be eent for, and 
uter intimating that whoBoever attempted such things 
was north; of death, he is said to bave Bpoken tbiu: 
'■ PerfidiouB man, j^oa knew not what 70U were doing. 
You and I are dow alone*; to each of ub there is here a 
Bword ; draw youra, and endeavour to conquer me bj 
valour, hut be not bo base as to kill me by TiUan;." 
The conspirator, having fallen at the king's feet and 
implored mercy, was dismissed with impunity ; and 
the historians of our country relate that the king thoB 
gained for himself the love of those who had hated him 
before, and lived afterwards free from alt plots. 

EXERCISE LIT. 
Many stories, which no one now believes, bave been 
told of the origin and wanderings of the ancient Gauls ; 
but, to omit these, it is certain they were first known to 
the Romans in the time of Tarquinius Priscua, and that, 
about two hundred years after, having come into Italy 
with a vast army, they took Rome and levelled it -wiih 
the ground. They were so inclined to war, and so 
formidable, that the Romans tbemeelves acknowledged 
that there was no nation in the whole world of whom 
they were more afraid, the very prieate being obliged to 
take up arms when a Gallic war broke out. Strabo 
relates that certain Gauls who had come to Alexander, 
being asked if there was anything that terrified them, 
replied that there was nothing that they feared so much 
aa that the sky would fall. They were, however, more 
fierce than persevering; and the Roman writers say that 
their countjymen would never have been conquered by 
them had they known how irresolute they were, and re- 
sisted tbem strenupusly at first. 

EXERCISE LV. 

In studying the facta of physical science, we are led 
on from step to step by a pleasing fascination, produced 
by the very beauty of the experimental resulte. When 
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we ventnre into the dim paths of its philosophy, guided 
by thef tremulous and uncertain light of hypotheses, 
still we are led on by a desire to know what is beyond. 
Here we have need of all the caution and logical method 
acquired by the study of the more exact science of 
mathematics, that we may permit imagination to exer- 
cise its legitimate function, and prevent its encroaching 
on the province of reason. — Hamilton, 

EXERCISE LVI. 

To fully appreciate the extent to which King Alfred 
surpassed the usual intellectual acquirements of his time, 
it is necessary to consider the state of society in which 
he lived. It was a period when physical force was the 
grand moving power ; a deficiency in which debarred 
the weaker party from every chance of honour, and 
often even from the means of establishing his claim to 
justice, while the utmost illiteracy was no degradation 
to the noble. Literature offered few attractions to the 
learned, as a source of amusement ; whOe in its most 
popular form it was abundantly circulated in the form 
of traditionary lore, or recited in the baronial hall and 
the yeoman's dwelling by the travelling minstrel, who 
formed the great courier, newsmonger, and entertainer 
of the period. 

EXERCISE LVn. 

In such scenes it is no longer alone the peaceful charm, 
of which the face of nature is never wholly destitute, 
which speaks to our minds, but the peculiar chaoracter 
of the landscape, the new and beautiful forms of vege- 
table life, the grouping of the clouds, and the vague 
uncertainty with which they mingle with the neigh- 
bouring idands, and the distant horizon, half visible 
through the morning mist. All that the senses but par- 
tially comprehend, and whatever is most grand and 
awful in such romantic scenes, open fresh sources of de- 
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light. That which sense grasps but imperfectly, offers 
a free field to creative fancy ; the outward impressions 
change with the changing phases of the mind — and this, 
without destroying the illusion, by which we imagine 
ourselves to receive from external nature that with 
which we ourselves have unconsciously invested her. — 
Humboldt, 

EXERCISE LVIII. 

Meanwhile the queen, 
With watchful eye and steady countenance. 
Had listened ; now she rose, and to the priest 
Addressed her speech. Low was her voice and calm. 
As one who spake with effort to subdue 
Sorrow that struggled still ; but as she spake, 
Her features kindled to more majesty. 
Her eye became more animate, her voice 
Rose to the height of feeling ; on her son 
She called, and from her husband's monument 
His battle-axe she took ; and I could see, 
That as she gave the boy his father's arms, 
She called his father^s spirit to look on. 
And bless them to his vengeance. — SoxUkey. 

EXERCISE LIX. 

It was chiefly, if not entirely, to the personal influence 
which the captain possessed over the minds of all on 
board, that their safety was owing. Their habitual 
confldence in his fortitude, talents, and professional 
knowledge, had, from long experience, become so great, 
that every man in the ship, in this extremity of danger, 
instinctively turned to him for assistance; and seeing 
him so cheerful, and so completely master of himself, 
they relinquished to his well-known and often-tried 
sagacity the formidable task of extricating them from 
the impending peril. It is at such moments as these, 
indeed, that the grand distinction between man and 
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man is developed, and the full ascendancy of a powerful 
and well-regulated mind makes itself felt. 

EXERCISE LX. 

The Roman writers acknowledged that Nimia Fom- 
pilius neither signalised himself by arms nor increased 
the state by any war. His chief glory was to correct the 
manners of his subjects, and he began the reformation of 
Rome with himself. The three hundred guards, whom 
Romulus had employed, he dismissed, saying that it did 
not become him to reign over a people whom he dis- 
trusted, nor to distrust a people who had forced him to 
reign. The Roman state consisted at that time of bold 
and profligate persons who had been accustomed to rob- 
beries and murders, and Romulus had made a good use 
of their fierceness by turning it against foreign enemies. 
Numa, however, saw that this love of war required to 
be checked, and everything he did had that tendency. 

EXERCISE LXI. 

Maurice, a crafty and ambitious prince, regardless of 
religion and the ties of blood, had seized the possessions 
of his cousin, the Elector of Saxony, under pretence of 
preventing their falling into the hands of a stranger. 
When this was known the confederate princes of Ger- 
many, among whom the Elector then was, permitted 
him to march his troops against the traitor, and scarcely 
was he gone when the rest of the princes separated. , 
They then felt their weakness, and were seized with the 
greatest consternation. This was too favourable an op- 
portunity for Charles, Archduke of Austria, to let slip. 
He took the field in the middle of winter and made 
himself master of several cities, the inhabitants of which 
he condemned to pay severe fines and beg for mercy on 
their knees. 
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EXERCISE LXn. 

No thought of peace, no thought of rest, 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick's breast. 
With sheathed broadsword in his hand, 
Abrupt he paced the islet strand, 
And eyed the rising sun, and laid 
His hand on his impatient blade. 
Beneath a rock, his vassals' care 
Was prompt the victual to prepare, 
With deep and deathful meaning fraught ; 
For such Antiquity had taught 
Was preface meet, ere yet abroad 
The Cross of Fire should take its road. 
The shrinking band stood oft aghast 
At the impatient glance he cast; — 
Such glance the mountain eagle threw. 
As, from the cliffs of Benvenue, 
She spread her dark sails on the wind, 
And, high in middle heaven reclined. 
With her broad shadow on the lake. 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. — Scott, 

EXERCISE LXm. 

The King, in addressing letters convoking the States- 
Greneral of the different provinces under his rule, has 
desired that all his subjects should be invited to co- 
operate in the election of deputies who are to form this 
great and solemn assembly. His Majesty has desired 
that from the extreme limits of his kingdom, and from 
its least-known dwellings, every one should be certain 
that he can make his wishes and appeals reach him. 
His Majesty, then, has ascertained with real satisfaction 
that by means of assemblies of all ranks, instituted in 
the whole of France for the representation of the third 
estate, he will be in communication with all the inhabi- 
tants of his kingdom, and become more intimately ac- 
quainted with their wants and their wishes, in a manner 
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more prompt and more certain. — Erckmann-Chatriany 
Histoire cPun Paysan. 

EXERCISE LXIV. 

The stream is crossed and recrossed by many wooden 
bridges, at various heights and distances. The third fall 
has a gallery behind it, so that you may sit in a cave 
and see the world above you, through water, like a mer- 
maid. Besides the gallery and the bridges, there are 
many prepared nooks and arbours at the edge of the 
torrent, showing it in fresh points of view. I don't sup- 
pose there ever was a waterfall more stared at, straddled 
over, and generally lionized than this ; people go up and 
down, right and left, above, across, and, as I have said, 
beneath it. They look down upon it from the hill, up 
to it from the steamer, and sideways at it from the wood, 
mitil at last the cataract must be glad to disappear in 
the lake, which is 500 feet deep near its entrance. — 
Jones, 

EXERCISE LXV. 

Multitudes of little floating clouds 
Ere we, who saw, of change were conscious, pierced 
Through their ethereal texture, had become 
Vivid as fire, — clouds separately poised. 
Innumerable multitudes of forms 
Scattered through half the circle of the sky : 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which, from the unapparent fount of glory. 
She had imbibed, and ceased not to receive. — 

Wordsworth, 



EXERCISE LXVI. 



Business, which, though never very particularly adapted 
to my nature, yet as something of necessity to be gone 



tbrouEh, and therefore beet nudertakea with cheerfo)- 
ness, I naed t*> enter upon with some degree of &l&crit;, 
now weariee, affrighla, perplexes mo. I fancy all sorte 
of discouragemeD'te, and am ready to give up an occupa- 
tion vhich gives me bread, from a haraaaing conceit of 
incapacity. The Blightcst commiaeioa given me by a 
friend, or any small duty which I have to perform for 
myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, haonte ue as a 
labour impossible to be got throngh. So mucli Uie springs 
of action are broken. — Zam6. 

EXERCISE LXVa 

In the morning a veseel well manned and appointed 
waa waiting for him, into which the King and Qneen 
heaped presents of gold and silver, massy plate, apparel, 
armour, and whatsoever things of cost or rarity thCT 
judged would be moat acceptable to their guest ; and, 
the sails being set, Ulysaea, embarking with expreerions 
of regret, took his leave of hia royal entertainers, of the 
fair princess (who had been his first friend) and of the 
peers of Phaeacia, who, crowding down to the beach to 
have the last sight of their illustrious visitant, beheld 
the gallant ship, with all her canvas spread, bounding 
and onrvetting over the waves like a horse proud of his 
rider, or as if aha knew that in her freightage she bore 

EXERCISE LXVIU. 

Dear Sir, — It is BO long since I have seen or heard from 
yott that I fear you will consider a request I have to make 
as impertinent. About three years since Imade an effort 
to see you by .calling at Brunswick Square, but you were 
from home. The request I have to make is, that yon 
would very much oblige me, if you have any small por- 
trait of yourself, by blowing me to have it copied, to 
accompany a selection of Om likenesses of "Living 
Bards," which a most particular friend of mine is making. 
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If you have no objection, and would oblige me by trans- 
mitting such portrait, I will answfer for tafing the greatest 
care of it, and for its safe return. I hope you will par- 
don the liberty. — ^From an old friend and well-wisher, 

Charles Lavnh, 

EXERCISE LXIX. 

The submission of a free people to the executive au- 
thority of government is no more than a compliance 
with laws which they themselves have enacted. While 
the national honour is firmly maintained abroad, and 
while justice is impartially administered at home, the 
obedience of the subject will be voluntary, cheerful, and 
I might almost say unlimited. A generous nation is 
grateful even for the preservation of its rights, and will- 
ingly extends the respect due to the office of a good 
prince into an affection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
heart and understanding of an Englishman, is a rational 
attachment to the guar£an of the laws. Prejudices and 
passion have sometimes carried it to a criminal length, 
and, whatever foreigners may imagine, we know that 
Englishmen have erred as much in a mistaken zeal for 
particular persons and families as they ever did in de- 
fence of what they thought most dear and interesting to 
themselves. — Junius, 1769. 

EXERCISE LXX. 

In the memorable retreat from Portugal, Marshal Ney, 
who commanded the rear-guard, gave several battles to 
the English troops. At the moment when he evacuated 
the Pombal, of which the English were taking possession, 
the inhabitants rang the bells, made all kinds of re- 
joicings, and even, so it is reported, burnt' Ney in effigy. 
As soon as the marshal heard that circumstance he re- 
traced his steps, drove the English from Pombal at the 
point of the bayonet, and burnt the town. He after- 
wards wrote to Wellington that he regretted to have 
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larly, singing as he flies, and gaining an elevation that 
is quite extraordinary ; yet so powerful is his voice that 
his wild joyous notes may be heard distinctly when the 
pained eye can trace his course no longer. An ear well 
tuned to his song can even then determine by the notes 
whether the bird is still ascending, remaining stationary, 
or on the descent. When at a considerable height, should 
a hawk appear in sight, the wings are closed, and he 
drops to the earth with the rapidity of a stone. Occa- 
sionally the skylark sings when on the ground ; but his 
most Hvely strains are poured forth during his flight ; 
and even in confinement he flutters his wings while 
singing, as if muscular motion were with him a neces- 
sary accompaniment to his music. — Yarrett. 

EXERCISE LXXIV. 

Britain is great, not merely in the extent, but in the 
diversity of her population. The land is not all dock- 
yard, nor a manufactory, nor a barrack, nor a ploug;hed 
field ; our national ship does not sweep on by a single 
sail. With a manufacturing population of three millions, 
we have a professional population, a naval population, 
and a most powerful, healthy, and superabundant agri- 
cultural population which supplies the drain of all the 
others. Of this last class the famous commercial repub- 
lics were wholly destitute, and they therefore fell. Eng- 
land has been an independent and ruling kingdom since 
the invasion in 1066^ — a period already longer than the 
duration of the Roman empire from Csesar, and equal to 
its whole duration from the Consulate, the time of its 
emergency into national importance. — Monthly Review, 

EXERCISE LXXV. 

Experience has shown that even popular leaders, when 
entrusted with absolute power, have often abused it to 
the purposes of their own tyiranny, yet these have com- 
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monly remained so far true to their old principles as 
zealously to abate the mischiefs of aristocracy ; and thus 
they have done scarcely less good in destroying what 
was evil than evil in withholdmg what was good. But 
to give absolute power to an aristocratical leader is an 
evil altogether unmixed. An aristocracy is so essentially 
the strongest part of society that a despot is always 
tempted to court its favour ; and if he is bound to it by 
old connections, and has always fought in its cause, this 
tendency becomes irresistible. — Arnold^s History of Rome. 

EXERCISE 'LXXVI. 

The age of the Puritans is not extinct only, and gone 
away from us, but it is as if fallen beyond the capa- 
bilities of memory herself ; it is grown unintelligible— 
what we may call incredible. Its earnest purport 
awakens now, even in imagination, one of a thousand 
of us, what it ever could have meant. It seems de- 
lirious, delusive ; the sound of it has become tedious as 
a tale of past stupidities. Not the body of heroic Puri- 
tanism only, which was bound to die, but the soul of it 
also, which was and should have been, and yet shall be 
immortal, has for the present passed away. — CromwelVs 
Speeches, by Carlyle, 

EXERCISE LXXVII. 

br^>>^^ as the cannon of the Swedes had made a 
bayQ^ ^^ *^® entrenchments, they advanced with the 
backs*^^ at the end of their muskets, having at their 
the ene ^^^^ snowstorm which struck on the faces of 
for half^^" ^^® Russians allowed themselves to be killed 
At the fit? ^^.^^ without leaving the sides of the trenches, 
^eceiy^^^^discharges of the enemy's musketry the King 
^^^ch Bt^ ^^llet in his neck ; but it was a spent bullet, 
Sgt do hiS^®^ ^^ *^e folds of his black cravat, and did 
^'^e King .^y ^arm. His horse was killed under him. 
^ *^6n sprang nimbly on another horse, saying, 
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*^ These people make me go tlirough my exercises," and 
continued to fight and to give orders with the same pre- 
sence of mind. After three hours* fighting the entrench- 
ments "were forced on every side, — Voltaire's Hist, of 
Chas. XIL 

EXERCISE LXXVni. 

I take assurance to be the faculty of possessing a man^s 
self. That which generally gives a man assurance is a 
moderate knowledge of the world, but, above all, a mind 
fixed and determined in itself to do nothing against the 
rules of honour and duty. An open and assured beha- 
viour is the natural consequence of such a resolution. A 
man thus armed, if his words or actions are at any time 
misinterpreted, retires within himself, and from a con- 
sciousness of his own integrity assumes force enough to 
despise the censures of ignorance or malice. — Addison — 
Spectator. 

EXERCISE LXXIX. 

Here, perhaps, is the place to fix a little more pre- 
cisely what these two words, French Revolution^ shaU 
mean ; for, strictly considered, they may have as many 
meanings as there are speakers of them. All things are 
in revolution; in change from moment to moment, 
which becomes sensible from epoch to epoch ; in this 
Time- world of ours there is properly nothing else but 
revolution and mutation, and even nothing else conceiv- 
able. Revolution, you answer, means speedier change. 
Whereupon one hsa still to a^, how speedy ? At what 
degree of speed; in what particukur points of this 
variable course (which varies in velocity, but can never 
stop till time itself stops) does revolution be^n and end ; 
cease to be ordinary mutation, and again become such ? 
It is a thing that will depend on definition more or less 
arbitrary. — CarlyU. 
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Stood as the garden-god of Christian gardens. Why is 
it almost everywhere vanished? If ita business-use be 
superseded by more elaborate inventions, its moral uses, 
its beauty, might have pleaded for its continuance. It 
spoke of moderate labours, of pleasures not protracted 
after sunset, of temperance, and good hours. It was 
the primitive clock, the horologe of the first world. It 
was the measure appropriate for sweet plants and 
flowers to spring by, for the birds to apportion their 
silver warblmgs by, for flocks to pasture and be led to 
fold by. The shepherd "carved it out quaintly in the 
sun,'* and, turning philosopher by the very occupation, 
provided it with mottoes more* touching than tomb- 
stones.— ZawJ. 

EXERCISE LXXXin. 

That admiration Lord Macaulay deserved by the 
nobleness of his conduct as by the beauty of his talent. 
He always acted in conformity with his thoughts, and 
the firm principles of his lofty mind constantly guided 
the actions of his irreproachable life. He was a faithful 
and Judicious supporter of the liberty which he de- 
manaed for all ; a persistent and inflexible defender of 
the justice which he desired under every form ; a gene- 
rous friend of humanity, for which he interested him- 
self in all its conditions. Neither in Parliament as an 
orator, nor in India as a legislator, nor in the councils 
of the Government as a minister, nor in the decisions 
of history as a judge, did he ever for a moment give up 
the right, or in any conjuncture lose sight of equity, or 
under any pretence sacrifice honesty to interest. As a 
man he possessed great charms; as a writer admirable 
gifts ; and as a historian he might still, if he had lived, 
^ve noble books to his country and to the world. All 
disappeared prematurely on that sad December night ; 
but there remain of Macaulay his imperishable works 
Mid an immortal xx&me.'-Miffnet on Macaulai/. 
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EXERCISE LXXXIV. 

iumrf ^^*^°®'® poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, 

an ' J '^"ssa^Jies, and moral pieces. His conception of 

crim; ^ J?e has in his preface very judiciously and dis- 

the Pf?* • ^ explained. It is, according to his account, 

tivfl ^"5^0? of a contemplative mind, sometimes plain- 



«"foxji, ui-uamenrs. nis 
3, description. His topi 



doniA«f . aescnption. His topics of praise are the 

hut ^a^7'^^^^^> *^^ hi« thoughts are pure and simple ; 

peace oToi? combination, they want variety. The 

^nenvn-J^ .^' *^® innocence of inactivity, and the 

fe^r Da^p/^^'^u*^ ^^ ^^ humble station, can fiU but a 

^ill bp «^l, -^hat of which the essence is uniformity 

^«ch re^^Ki ®^"^®^- ^^ elegies have therefore too 

*«nes such^f I ""^ ^^ ^ch other. The Hues are some- 

fhia praise hf« ^i *^ requires, smooth and easy ; but to 

Aai^h imnroL^ "^^'^ ^^* constant ; his diction is often 

^i^ chosen . ^i' ^^"^ affected; his words ill-coined, or 

^oAnson. ' ^^® Pbrase unskilfully inverted.— />r. 

Wu?« ^°«=«^r,°anci*'17*?'« j*'^^* ^*«e with Crom- 
?1Sf^^^«^ «d ^..^h"** defeated, was obUged to 

*6& maa'' J*f «»«te^ W^o* 1**^^ balf-loaded with 
Offend ' ^*^ fidelityti'i** *>«?« able to sell; and 
«°e. Xi^*r®** >^^ai5 +^ **»o"«l»t might be trusted, 
^ °' four IS^r^^' ^ho W^P'^^^y ^i^ instantly tcJ 
f «q«iwn«%Si\«« Off, wert'^FJ^^'* ** *»»« time tS be 



? or four V^, ***» ^ho hl«" "^V ^^ni instantly to 
f «quir,n~'^'les^ off, w^t'^f:^''^'*.'^* *»»« time tS be 
oecesaafrTth^ ^'^^ takin *,^^^*****ely assembled, 
;^*,^'<*2^'the^,^«'e t^W^hiV^ *<» '^e^der so great 
« S'^' *»»<« W^fe°' Wght J ^^'J**" merchante, 
« '^de and i^^^„*hat t^e 4wi^k****?«*'* «»« ««t 

** permitted ^^ should go there as 
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EXERCISE LXXXVI. 

Coming suddenly upon the monastic pile, a sense of 
its singularity strikes upon the traveller. The number 
of slanting roofs ; the irregularity of the whole struc- 
ture ; the wall of enclosure, with its little pepperbox 
turrets every here and there rising up like sentinels 
guarding a city ; the short steeples of what you suppose 
to be chapels, and which afterwards prove to be so ; the 
small windows of the long row of buildings attached to 
the main edifice, which turn out to be some of the cells 
of the monks. There is an etftire absence of the com- 
monplace about it ; quite different from anything to be 
found down in the world. It has an individuality and 
a character completely its own, just as its site is uniqiie. 
It is an old and far-famed monastery, and you feel that 
you are gazing upon something you have never seen be- 
fore, the like of which you will never look upon again. 
— From the Argosy, 

EXERCISE LXXXVII. 

Dry den, one of the great masters of English verse, 
was the son of a gentleman in Northamptonshire. He 
was Poet Laureate in the reign of Charles the Second. 
His writings consist chiefly of plays now fallen into 
oblivion ; but his satires ana fables are still considered 
masterpieces of their kind. His translation of Virgil 
was begun in 1694, and finished in less than two years. 

EXERCISE LXXXVIII. 

There is an ant in Central Africa that builds a mush- 
room-shaped edifice. These singular hives, shaped like 
gigantic mushrooms, are scattered by tens of thousands 
over the prairie. The top is from twelve to eighteen 
inches in diameter, and the column about five inches, 
the total height is from ten inches to fifteen inches. 
After the grass has been burnt they present a most extra- 



ordinary appearance. They are not all imiformly budt, 
M they appear at a distance, bnt differ in the ronndnfM 
or Bharpneas of their HummilB. I opened a great niun- 
her of these, and followed np my researchea, day after 
day, into the habita of their inhabitante. These, and 
all similar edifices, are built to protect the white anta 
^gainet the inclemeDciea of the weather and agaiMt 
their enemies, which are very nnmeroua, and include 
many predacious kinds of fellow anta.— i>u Chaillv. 

EXERCISE LXXXIX. 

The famous Habeas Conms Act waa poBBed in 1679. 

" enacted that any supposed crunmat must be broMht 

th t- ^thin a limitad time after arrestment, in order 

onnl' ""'«'ent, he may be set free ; or, if guUty, at 

^'■ce receive his jast punishment. It is the great shield 

beinff°**^* "^'ust lengthened imprisonment before 

•wnt^^"* "J^" *""' ^°' offence. In many parts of the 

upon » '■ ■ ^^'ample, a person may be apprehended 

aSd th^?^"*?' ^°^ confined vrithout trial for yeara, 

judced ti, 1?*^ '^ court and informed, after bemg 

this sort i^J^ « innocent. Had there been an act of 

.**°'-e, and nVi, ^"""^'er, Mary Queen of Scots, Raleigh, 

'"" prison for -l^i."?"''* ""t ""^^e been allowed to linger 

*"''»''ehtto4^^ 'engUiened periods, without being 



The birds. ^^EltCISE XC. 

^^pS*"^ ™ort*^S ?°^ *^ o^ V>^ of mind 

<"* th^^"^ **'ioh bLj tf ^ bbsaful ignorance of the 

i^« Pli^'f^S^Pt^e. r-,"!f^*°S U, astonish them 

«««fTt^,^" ^'•^S.^a^^.'^'^it. no doubt, as one of 

«n>ong tblTt"?^P^'tria%l ^^?y *'ad seen that season. 

^°»t*Ta„d '"J'J'le, »ith®^ *^o strutted eomplaeently 

"«* o, ti, iitZZ^^ oWe7V«« ^;°''''=i°8 coxcSmbr, o^ 

« 'oiu.d eye, ^"^ *ho watched his levity 

■^ tie contemptuous idr of 
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a bird of wisdom and experience, alike unconscious of 
their approaching doom, basked in the fresh morning 
air with lively and blithesome feelings, and a few hours 
afterwards were laid low upon the earth. — Dickina. 

EXERCISE XCI. 

Twilight is produced by the reflection of the sun's 
light from that part of the visible atmosphere upon 
which the sun continues to shine after sunset until its 
depression below the horizon amounts to about eighteen 
degrees. Now it is apparent that the more nearly per- 
pendicular to the horizon the diurnal motion of the sun 
is, the sooner will its orb attain its depression. In the 
higher latitude's, where the celestial pole is not very far 
removed frOm tne zenith, the sun is carried round in a 
diurnal circle, making a very oblique angle with the 
horizon ; consequently, after it sets, its depression below 
the horizon increases very slowly, and a long interval 
elapses before the depression amounts to eighteen de- 
grees. In some latitudes, at the season of Midsummer, 
It is not so much as eighteen even at midnight ; in such 
places we may truly say — **The night only draws a thin 
veil o'er the day." — Lardner. 

EXERCISE XCn. 

The Americans have claimed the battle of Bunker's 
Hill as a victory. Yet, considering that the British were 
left in possession of the ground, and maintained it for 
several months to come, and considering also that of six 
pieces of artillery which the Americans brought into 
action they carried away but one, there can surely be no 
question that, according to the rules of war, they must 
be considered as defeated. It may be acknowledged, 
however, that none of the more substantial fruits of suc- 
cess were on this occasion gathered by the English. The 
peniiisula of Charlestown proved but a barren acquisi- 
tion to them, since it was comprised in the blockade of 
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duced the most striking impression on the minds of the 
electors, and ensured his final success. He was returned 
for that city in conjunction with another gentleman, 
who, it would appear, possessed no great share of that 
eloquence which so eminently distinguished his col- 
league. 

EXERCISE XCV. 

Such is the astonishing assiduity of the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, and such their eagerness to improve 
their condition by imitating the trades and occupations 
of the Europeans, that it is not unusual to see one of 
them exercising the trade of a country blacksmith, 
having for an anvil a pig of iron kentlage obtained from 
some ship ; a pair of goat-skin bellows, made by himself 
or some of his countrymen ; and, with his charcoal fire, 
making articles suited to the wants of his countrymen, 
or repairing and altering such as stand in need of it 
with an ingenuity surpassing what might be expected 
under such circumstances. 

EXERCISE XCVI. 

Notwithstanding the many conjectures which have 
been hazarded, the origin of the game of chess is un« 
known, though it is certain that it is of a very remote 
antiquity, and more than probable that it first made its 
appearance in Asia. 

The game is one of extraordinary complication and 
difficulty. It has been generally practised by the greatest 
warriors and generals, and some have even supposed that 
it was necessary for a military man to be a perfect master 
of it. The interest which it excites is such as usually to 
engross the attention of those who engage in it, to the 
exclusion of all other objects, even of the most pressing 
moment. We read that Tamerlane, who was a great 
chess-player, was engaged in a game during the very 
time of the decisive battle with the Turkish Emperor, 
who was defeated and taken prisoner. 
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EXERCISE XCVII. 

With retard to foreiga concerns, the King is the dek- 
gate or repreeentAtiTe of his people. It is imposBible 

that the individuals of a state, in their coUectiTe capa- 
city, c&D transact the affaira of th&t state with another 
coramunity equally numerous as themaelveB. Unauimity 
must be wanting to their measures, and ertrength to the 
execution of their counHelii. In the King, therefore, an 
in a centre, all the raya of his people are united, and 
form by that union a conaiatency, splendour, and pow^ 
that make him feared and respected by foreign po- 
tentates ; who would Bcmple to enter into any engage- 
ment that muat afterwards be revised and ratified by a 
popular assembly. What is done hy the royal authority, 
with regard to foreign poweis, is the act of a whole 
nation ; what ia done without the King's concurrence is 
the act only of private men. — Mackatone. 

EXERCISE XCVin. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse ; 
eigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
be swallowed, and some tew to b« chewed and 
l. That is, some books are to be read only in 
ithera to be read, but not curiously ; and some 
le read wholly, and with diligeDce and attention. 
xiks also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
them by others. But that would be only in the 
ortant arguments and the meaner sort of books ; 
tilled bo^B ore, like common distilled Voters, 
lings. Reading makes a full man ; conference, 
man ; and writing an exact man. And there- 
k man write little, he hod need have a great me- 
f he confer little, he had need have a present 
d it he reads little, he had need have much con- 
seem lo know what he does not. — Bacon. 
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EXERCISE XCDC:. 

On one occasion we were followed by a shark to whom 
we had thrown an invitation, and which he was not long 
in accepting ; for we saw he had taken the hook, and 
was so far secured ; but stiU he was but half caught, as 
the sequel will prove. All the spare hands were called 
to lay on the shark line, in order to haul him on deck. 
We soon got him alongside ; but, on account of his vio- 
lent plunging, found it impossible to get him on board, 
unless he was allowed to exhaust some of his immense 
strength. To assist this, our mate proposed harpooning 
him ; and, in the absence of a proper instrument, took 
the boat-hook, to which he attached a line, and, after a 
few attempts, succeeded in fastening it in the fore part 
of the back, when by a violent tug he snapped the rope, 
and made himself off with the boat-hook sticking like a 
flagstaff erect in his back. He remained in sight for 
some time, evidently very uneasy ; but whether he suc- 
ceeded in disengaging himself from this disagreeable 
app^dage I know not. — Incident of a Voyage, 

EXERCISE C. 

There is no truth of human character so potential for 
weal or woe as firmness. To the merchant it is all- 
important. Before its irresistible energy the most for- 
midable obstacles become as cobweb barriers in its path. 
Difficulties, the terror of which causes the pampered sons 
of luxury to shrink back with dismay, provoke from the 
man of lofty determination only a smile. The whole 
history of our race — all nature indeed — teems with ex- 
amples to show what wonders may be accomplished by 
resolute perseverance and patient toil, 

EXERCISE CL 

The historical literature of England has suffered griev- 
ously from a circumstance which has not a little contri- 
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ted to her proBperity. ^he Sg%fet^^^^ 
dch her polity has "'^^^J^^^^^^^^ef elopment, r^^^ 
ries has been the effect oi S^^^^J^^^^^t constitutio 
molition and reconstruction. The pr wHicU Bn 

our country is, to the co^«*^*"Xt the tree xs to ^ 
unshed five hundred 7^^J'^?\Z^%xe alteration b^ 
pUng, what the man is to the t>oy. ^^ ^t w*^^*\i^ 
en giUt. Yet there never was a momen ^^ ^bufl 

iefVtof what existed was not oW.^^ ^^rthe e^ 
rmed must abound in anomalies. ^ .^ compensa- 
ting from mere anomalies ^^.^f^JtonsUtutions rnc^ 
n. Other societies po«sess written ^n .^ um^^f 

nmetrical. But no society has yet s^^cew ^^^^^^.^^^ ^be 
rolution with prescription, progress V "* jj^orial anti- 
"•gy of youth with the majesty ol nni" 
^ty. — MacaiUay. 

EXJERCISE CU. 

While some on earnest business bent 
^^Theirmurmurinff labours ply .^-«;nt 

Gaiiist graver houra, that bring constraini> 
To sweeten liberty ; 
^me bold adventurers disdain 
^ he limits of their little reign, 
-And unknown regions dare descry : 

Still as they run, they look behind, 
A ^ ^^^y hear a voice in every -wind, 

"^^^ snatch a fearful joy. ^ „^^ 

G^ra^f^s Ode on £JtoTh UoUege. 

EXERCISE cm. 

n*4t'tl''^u; '^ ^ ^»^e Treil'd-my look, 
ly un««^"^® ^^ ^y countenance 
^^fthtS^^'^- Ve:^e<ilani 
options ^'^''^ ^^ some difference, 

^^ sou perbaps to my l>ehaTrioiir8 ; 
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But let not therefore my good friends be grieved — 
Among which number, Cassias, be you one — 
Nor coDstrue any farther my n^lect. 
Than that poor Bratos, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of loYe to other men. — 

^ ShcJsespeare — Julitu Ccuar. 

EXERCISE CIV. 

When shall I forget those birthdays at school, when 
the coming hamper cast its shadows before, and when a 
week of social harmony — shall I add of admiring and 
affectionate popularity — led np to that institation. 
What noble sentiments were expressed to me in the days 
before the hamper, what vows of friendship were sworn 
to me, what exceedingly old knives were given me, what 
generous avowals of having been in the wrong emanated 
from else obstinate spirits once enrolled among my ene- 
mies! Letters from home had mysteriously inquired 
whether I should be much surprised and disappointed if 
among the treasures in the coming hamper I discovered 

Eotted game, and guava jelly from the West Indies. I 
ad mentioned those hints in confidence to a few friends, 
and had promised to give away, as I now see reason to 
believe, a handsome covey of partridges potted, and 
about a hundredweight of guava jelly. — Dickens — The 
UncommercUd Traveller, 

EXERCISE CV. 

There are other parts of the globe which appear to 
have been more favoured by nature, there are lands in 
which the natural warmth of the sun suffices for the 
comforts of mankind, where the teeming soil, either 
spontaneously or with trifling labour, produces .every- 
thing which the people require for the satisfaction of 
their limited wants ; but in those regions there is no 
moral and intellectual improvement, there is no social 
progress, and the peopVs minds are lulled asleep by the 



^anto are wppll^^ "^ 
*,aretofrowiiuponj^. 
ithout ceasation w<x^: 
lessly showers upon aa 

CVl. 

uch it is necesaary to 
bservations upon ceiea- 

know to be enveloped 
-, more correctly, tdix- 
this every obBcrvation 

its influence in motU- 
tood before we can M 
■fie inquiry. Tbough 
,f elass from wlucn tte 

than itdoea when the 
ss, also, it is compreas- 
s-oiumea of air may be 
iaally, it ia elastic, or 
impression, ina apace 
— flummer. 

VTI. 

: the utmost elegance 
ose accomplish men ta 
itible. Polite, affable, 
of sj>€alciDg and of 
Siiddea, howeTer, 
ecause her heart was 
of cootraiiiction, be- 
>iii her infancy to he 



i ^here she 

d among the necea- 
Mble of flattery, or 
wiiioh almost every 
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woman beholds the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities which we love, not with the talents 
that we admire, she was an agreeeble woman rather than 
an illustrious queen. — Robertson — Character of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

EXERCISE CVIII. 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white, 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin'd central tower. 

When buttress and buttress alternately 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory, 

When silver edges the imagery. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; ' 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave. 

Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruin'd pile ; 

And home returning soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! — Sir Walter Scott. 

EXERCISE CIX. 

During twenty-eight years an avowed rivalship sub- 
sisted between Francis and the Emperor, which involved 
not only their own dominions, but the greater part of 
Europe, in wars, which were prosecuted with more vio- 
lent animosity, and drawn out to a greater length, than 
had been known in any former period. Many circum- 
stances contributed to this. Their animosity was founded 
\n opposition of interest, heightened by personal emula- 
tion, and exasperated not only by mutual injuries, but 
by reciprocal insults. At the same time, whatever ad- 
vantage one seemed to possess towards gaining the 
ascendant was wonderfully balanced by some favourable 
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circumstances peculiar to the other. The EmMor s do- 
minions were of greater extent, the French Kings 1^ 
more compact ; Francis governed his kingdom with ab- 
solute power— that of Charles was limited, but he sap- 
plied the want of authority by address ; the troojffl of 
the former were more impetuous and enterprising — ^thoee 
of the latter better disciplined and more patient of fa- 
tigue. The talents and abilities of the two monarchs 
were as different as the advantages which they possessed, 
and contributed no less to prolong the contest betwewi 
them — Robertson, 



neaT of strength and amiable order. He had a quick- 

whicheaj^lfw 1°®^^^ *°^ vivacity of understanding 

knottv Dflri; P ^^ .^^^ surmounted the most subtle and 

^as promnt ^1 J^^^^ematics and metaphysics. His wit 

taste deJicate^^^^??'"^^' ^^^ solid and piercing ; his 

Perepicuous and^n • ^^^ ^^ expressing his -thoughts 

j^oble emulation ^S^^^^' ^^ eager but generous and 

S^^onaJ sort of f^t^J'f ^^^^ himt which, as it were a 

It^\ i° ^^«^ aA anH ' V^^^^ him upon striving to 

sev^^l*^ ^^^^oSege !^t «;S^?f ce *^*t could make hhn a 

audS;,v°!i*«'«Por^i4^^^i*,^as his happiness to have 

becoSn^ thiT virtu^f/^f ,f«"ow-students who exercised 

«^d a Drr^/^^^'^edly i^^'^'^s^l^es and others, thereby 

^aturaJi^'^^^of its ni^e^rfff ^^^^'^ with this age, and so 

^^ ,^in^^,^'''>^ ripened ';-^^^'^«^^- »« judgment, 

imt^^- ^^pt^^ «ag^c?tt ^1^ ^^ exquisite fineness 

Sr^ntt:,3^;-- Paces'^fe^ was^ vigorous and 

P^^^g.^^o^^^ys upo^ the wi^^\^^ "ch and strong 

^ * ^tvea of th^^oli^ "^^""^ tired with 
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EXERCISE CXI. 

By a carious irony of fate, the places to which we 
are sent when health deserts us are often singularly 
beautiful. Often, too, they are places we have visited 
in former years, or seen briefly in passing by, and kept 
ever afterwards in pious memory, and we please our- 
selves with the fancy that we shall repeat many vivid 
and pleasurable sensations, and take up again the thread 
of our enjoyment in the same spirit as we let it fall. 
We shaU now have an opportunity of finishing many 
pleasant excursions, interrupted of yore before our 
curiosity was fully satisfied. The promise is so great, 
and we are all so easily led away when hope and memory 
are both in one story, that I daresay the sick man is not 
very inconsolable when he receives sentence of banish- 
ment. It may be, however, that those excursions lie 
had promised himself to finish, j^rove too long or too 
arduous fo^ his feeble body, and the barrier-hills are as 
impassable as ever. Many a white town that sits far 
out on the promontory, many a comely fold of wood on 
the mountain side, beckons and allures his imagination 
day after day, and is yet as inaccessible to his feet 
as the clefts and gorges of the clouds. The sense of 
distance grows upon him wonderfully ; and, after some 
feverish efforts, and the fretful uneasiness of the first 
few days, he falls contentedly in with the restrictions of 
his weakness. His narrow round becomes pleasant and 
familiar to him as the cell to a contented prisoner. — 
Macmillan^s Magazine, 

EXERCISE CXII. 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 
Distinguishes the West, no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 
Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge ! 
You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 
But hear no murmuring ; it flows silently 
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O'er its soft bed of verdnre, Alt ia still, 

A baJmy mcht I and though the et&re be dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal ahoweia 

That gladden the creen earth, and we shall find 

A pleasure in the dimaesB of the stars. 

And hark I the nightingale begins its song, 

" Most musical, most melancholj' " bird I 

A melancholy bird I oh I idle thought! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night- wandering man whose heart was 

pierced 
With the remembrance of a grieTona wroDg, 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 
(And io, poor wretch! filled ull things with himMlf, 
And made all gentle sounda t«]l back the tale 
Of hii own Borrow) he, and such as he, 
FiiBt Darned these notes a melaocholf strain. 
Coleridge. 

EXERCISE CXIII. 

TVhen people who are tolerably fortnnate in their 
outward lot, do not find in life sufficient enjoyment to 
jnaliB it valuable to them, the cause generally is, c&ring 
""" °°body but themselres. To those who have neither 
public nor private affections the eioitementa of life are 
™uch curtailed, and, iu any case, dwiadle in value a« 
term''"^ ^proaches when all selfish intercsU must be 
objeei'* ( ^^ death ; while those who leave after them 
have 1 "atural affection, and especially those who 
interest cultivated a fellow-feeling with the collective 
on thee "^ mankind, retain as lively an interest in life 
^e»t to'^ifi' death as in the vigour of youth and health. 
'^^'^tiBfa**', "^^^i *'*^ principal cause which makes life 
^"^ ttiin^'^ "^ ^^'^^ of mental aultivation, A culti- 
*"? miad ?~I ^° iio' wean that of a philosopher— but 
opened, „^ *hich the fountains of knowledge have been 
°«Sre6, tQ r'"'l>ich has been taught, in any tolerable 
•werciae its facultiffi— finds sourcea of inei- 
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bauatible interest in all that snironnds it ; in the objects 
of nature, the achieyements of art, the imaginations of 
poetry, the incidents of histoiy, the ways of mankind, 
past and present, and their prospects in the future. It 
is possible, indeed, to become indifferent to all this, and 
that too, without having exhausted a thousandth part 
of it ; but only when one has had from the beginning 
no moral or human interest in those things, and has 
fsought in them only the gratification of curiosity. — '- 
JdiU. 

EXERCISE CXIV. 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And Summer's lease hath all too short a date. 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm'd ; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines. 

By chance, or Nature's changing course, untrimm'd. 

But Thy eternal Summer shall not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest : 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

80 long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, ' 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Shakespeare. 

EXERCISE CXV. 

There are some sights of which it is impossible by 
mere words to convey any adequate impression, and to 
do justice to which it would be necessary to combine 
the epithets and imageiy of a dozen languages. Fore- 
most among these is the Grotto of Adelsberg, and I had 
hardly entered it when I became painfully conscious 
that the idea with which I had come here, namely, of 
writing a description which should give a vivid concep- 
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tion of tlie moat beautiful and varied succession of grot- 
toes in the world, was bopeleeslj beyond my powera. 1 
must, therefore, content myeelf with conveying a very 
faint notion of the wonderful scenes through which J 
wandered. 

The entrance to the caverns is under the charge of 
the municipitlity, who fix a regular tariff for guides and 
illumination, and keep the grottoes in proper orda. 
This part of their duties is admirably discharged, for the 

Kth IS everywhere level and sanded, and so dry that s 
ly might traverse its whole length without soUiug her 
satin shoes. 

EXERCISE CXVI. 

We were a party of six, and our joint expensee a- 
mounted to eight francs for six guides, and forty francs 
for the illumination. Three of the men accompanied us, 
carrying two candles apiece, while the others went on 
some distance in front to prepare and light np the prin- 
cipal grottoes. These are four in number, and the pro- 
Eortions of each were fairly displayed by more than a 
undred candles tastefully arranged, which were, how- 
ever, completely thrown into the shade by the bright, 
clear light of the magnesum wire we had taken the pre- 
Cftutionof bringing withustrom Trieste. The effectof 
■ this, more especially in the numeroua unillununated 
grottoes was startling and lovely in the extreme. 

The path at first led through a passage or corridor of 
no great length, an<l then opened suddenly into the no- 
blu cavern which has been christened the " Dome." 
Tliin was all that was known of the grottoes until the 
year 1819, when a workman accidentally destroyed a 
Btalftotite screen, and discovered the entrance to the ap- 
parently illiu)itable series of caves beyond. Of these, 
Ave miles in length have been explored, but the end has 
not been reached, and they extend for unknown dis- 
tances in several directions. 
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EXERCISE CXVII. 

Liocliiel, Lochiel I beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in flight. 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down I 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof -beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
Sut hark I through the fast- flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
*Tis thine. Oh GlenuUin ; whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep Albin ! but thy tears cannot number the dead : 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden I that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

CampbeU. 

EXERCISE CXVIII. 

There are none who deserve superiority over others 
in the esteem of mankind, who do not make it their en- 
deavour to be beneficial to society ; and who upon all 
occasions which their circumstances of life can admin- 
ister, do not take a certain unfeigned pleasure in con- 
ferring benefits of one kind or other. Those whose great 
talents and high birth have placed them in conspicuous 
stations of life, are indispensably obliged to exert some 
noble inclinations for the service of the world, or else 
such advantages become misfortunes, and shade and pri- 
vacy are a more eligible portion. Where opportunities 
and inclinations are given to the same person, we some- 
times see sublime instances of virtue which so dazzle our 
imaginations, that we look with scorn on all which in 
lower scenes of life we may ourselves be able to prac- 
tise. But this is a vicious way of thinking ; and it bears 
some spice of romantic madness, for a man to imagine 
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that be must grow ambitious, or seek adyenturee to be 
able to do great actions. It is in every man's power in 
the world who is above mere poverty, not only to do 
things worthy but heroic. The great foundation of civil 
virtue is self-denial ; and there is no one above the ne- 
cessities of life but has opportunities of exercising that 
noble quality, and doing as much as his circumstances 
will bear for the ease and convenience of other men. — 
Spectator. 
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PARAPHRASING. 

Farapbrasmg (Gr. pam^ beside, xadpkrasi*^ a speak- 
ing) is the art of saying the same thing in other words, 
of expressing the sense of a passage <S poetry or prose 
in simpler language, e. ^. 

Passage. Paraphrase. 

He imparted knowledge He had a simple way of 
with mnch simplicity. teaching. 

He could not repress his He could not conceal what 
sentiments. he thought. 

He depends on his own la- He earns his bread by the 
bour for a precarious sab- work of his own hands, 
sistence. 

Then near approaching, He drew near, and ex- 
^^ Father, haU ! '^ he cried. churned, *^ Health to thee, 

Father." 

Many rich sank down, as in Many of tbe rich, by a sad- 
a dream, among the poor. den torn of fortune, lost 

all they had. 

And of the poor did many And many of the poor died 
cease to be. under their privations. 

Beginners generally find paraphrasing more difficult than 
they at fiinst anticipate. That may arise from an nnfamiliftrity 
with the forms and Tocabnlazy of the lanffuage. Bat regular and 
careful practice at suitable exercises will speedily remove much 
o£ the difficolty. 



RULES AND DIRECTIONS. 
1. Read over the passage to be paraphrased several 

F 
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X J *nilv -what ihe au- 
times, carefuny, tiU you tmdetBtoud i^J ^ 
thor means. ^ fi-ai. restore ^^ 

2. If the passage selected be v^. ^ 
words in prose, or «»n^*'**' ", . '--incipal sobotfi- 

8. Take care not to make ^^at «pn^ P" 
nate, nor what is subordinate pnnapi" -omponad, 

4. Simple sentences may be changed mte compo 
or complex, and vice versa. 



Passage. 

As near the miser's heavy doo« **l^i^.' 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden W^Aew, 
rhe nimble liihtning mix'd with B^owei^ began, 
Ind o'er their heads loud rolling t^^^f'^^ J^"^^, 
Jere long they knock, but knock or caU ^^J*^' 
>riven by the wind, and battered by the wiu 
Lt length some pity warm'd the master s o^easi., 
rwas then his threshold first receiv'd a guesT,;, 
'ow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
nd half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 
ne frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
aa nature's fervour through their limbs recalls . 
"^J^ of the coarsest sort, with eager wine, 
«a hardly granted, served them both to dme ; 
a when the tempest first appeared to cease, 
eftcty warning bid them part in peace. 
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5. Figarative language may be changed into literal, 
and literal into figurative. 

6. The passive voice may be substituted for the active 
voice, and the active for the passive. 

7. In all cases try to express the general sense of the 
passage, rather than make a mere verbal substitution. 

8. Say exactly what you mean to say, and in as few 
and simple words aa possible. 



Paraphroie* 

As the travellers drew near the heavy doors of the 
miser's mansion, they were caught in a furious storm of 
biting wind and rain^ accompanied with vivid flashes of 
lightning and loud peals of thunder. Almost blown 
away, and pelted with rain, they knocked for a long 
time without receiving any answer. At last the master 
of the house, moved with compassion, slowly and cau- 
tiously opened the door (which made a grating sound 
as it turned) and half-heartedly welcomed in the two 
shivering with cold. This was the first time he received 
a guest into his house. The room was lighted up by 
the blaze of a single faggot which, however, gave out 
sufficient heat to restore warmth to their benumbed 
limbs. Coarse bread and sour wine were grudgingly 
offered for their dinner ; and on the first appearance of 
the clearing of the storm, he promptly hinted that they 
should quietly depart. 
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PASSAGES FOR PARAPHRASING. 

I. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend^ hermit' grew.' 

Dr. FarneU, 

1 rev^r^Tid, to be revered; commanded respect. 

2 hermit^ a dweller in a solitaiy place. 

3 greWi hved. 



n. 

Each evening I behold^ the setting sun 
With downward speed into the ocean run ;» 
Yet the same light (pass but some fleeting hours) * 
Exerts his vigour and renews his powers.* — Priar. 

1 Parai>hrase " I behold," by " I have seen." 

2 That is, precipitated into the sea. 

3 After a short time. 

4 With increased strength. 



III. 

It was a summer^s evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. — Southey, 



Alone, I walked the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand ; 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name— the year — the day. 
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As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast ; 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away.— -^. F. Gould, 



V. 

Around the fire, one wintry night. 

The farmer's rosy children sat ; 
The faggot lent its blazing light 

And jokes went ronnd and careless chat. 
When hark ! a gentle hand they hear 

Low tapping at the bolted door ; 
And thus to gain their willing ear, 

A feeble voice was heard if implore — 
** Open your hospitable door, 

And shield me from the biting blast ; 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 

The weary moor that I hare past.'* 

AiJkin. 



YL 

When wintry winds are piercing chill. 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows^ the lonely vale. 

O'er the bare upland,' and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods. 

The embracing sunbeams faintly play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Alas I how changed from the fair scene 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

1 GTerlooks. 

2 Land, high in situation ; as opposed to meadows. 
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And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the daj. 

Chill ^TB and wintry winds I my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 

1 hear it in the opening year,— 

I listen, and it cheers me long. — LoTigfeUtivi. 



vu. 

Breathes there a man with soul bo dead, 
Who never to himself hath eaid. 

This is my own, my native land I 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bnru'd, 
As home hia footsteps he hath tnni'd, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? ' 
If such there breathe, go m&rk him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures sw^; 
High thou};h his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless hia wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite' those titles, power, and pelf,' 
The wretch, concentred* all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence be spmng. 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. — ^r W. Scott. 

1 Shore, or bBnb of the see,. 

2 In spite of; notwithstttpding. 
8 W^th. 

4 Living for himsalf alone. 

VIIL 

To speak truth of Casar, 
ive not known when his affections swayed' 
re than his reason. But 'tis a common proof,* 

id, inflaeaoed him. 

xm proitf, proved by oommon eiperieDoe. Cominoiily 

be the oaae. 
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That lowlinesB* k young ambitkiD's ladder. 
Whereto the climber upward tarns his iacex 
But when he once attams the npmoet ronnd,^ 
He then unto the ladder tarns his back. 
Looks in the cloads, scorning' the base* d^rees 
By which he did ascend: so Caesar may ; 
llien, lest he may, prcTent.' 

Shakespeare, " Jnlios Cssar." 

8 lowlmesSy modeet behaTionr. 

4 upmost round, highest stepof the ladder. 

5 scorning, despismg. 

6 hose, low ; referring to the lowest steps of the ladder. The 
word base no donht expresses something of contempt slso. 

7 prevent, anticipate, prerent his foiiher progress. 



IX. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband 1 out lifers taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains' to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group* to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue,^ 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

Goldsmith, "The Deserted Village." 

1 To husha/nd out, to nse carefolly, and so prolong life. 

2 Young men, peasants. 

8 To draw a group of persons aroond my fire in the evening. 
4 The horns blown by the hunters in pursuit. 



Nature i 
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In hast was climbing up the easteme hill, 
Full envious that night so long his roome did fill. 

Spenser's " Faery Queene." 



XII. 

As in the Bunshine of the mom, 
A butterfly but newly bom 
Sat proudly perking ^ on a rose. 
With pert* conceit his bosom glows;' 
His wings all glorious to behold, 
Bedropt* with azure,* jet,« and gold. 
Wide he displays; the spangled' dew 
Keflects his eyes and various hue:— Gat/. 

1 Holding up his head. 

2 Saucy, impertdnent. 

3 Swells. 

4 Spotted. 

6 Delioate blae. 

6 Black. • 

7 Sparkling, shining. 



XIII. 

The sunbeams streak the azure sky. 

And line with light the mountain's brow. 
With hounds and horn the hunters rise. 

And chase the roebuck through the snow. 
The goats wind slow their wonted^ way, 

Up craggy* steeps and ridges rude,* 
Marked by the wild wolf for his prey^ 
. From desert cave or hanging wood : 
And while the torrent thunders loud. 

And as the echoing cliffs reply. 
The huts peep o'er* the morning cloua, 

Perch'd like an eagle's nest* on high. — Eaters, 

1 TJsnal, accustomed. 

2 Bugged. 

3 Bough. 

4 O'ertop. 

5 Eyrie. 
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XIY. 
Old Winter came' forth in liifl rob* of whiU, 
He sent the sweet flowera far ont of Bight, 
He robbed the trees of their green leavea qni«i 

And froze the pond and the river ; 
He spoiled the butterfly's gauzy' vest. 
He ordered the birds not to build their nest, 
He banished ■ the frog to his four months' rest, 

Aad be made all the children shiver.' 
Yet he did some good ■with his icy tread, 
^or be kept the corn-seeds warm in their bed ; 
He dried up the damp which the rain had spread, 

And rendered ' the air more healthy ; 
«e tauc-ht the boys to slide, and he fluag 
Kich CbiiMtiaaB gifts o'er the old and the young, 
And when cries for food from the poor were wrung,' 
■ae opened the purse of the wealthy. 
J „ Eiiea Coot. 

"'"fer i^e '^^ ^""^ tense to the present tense, and soj " When 

S 3fad^ „ ^"*^ °°'d. 

""••'t «r„™?J'"« Joiour, ■ ply 

"■^t°,lt"'^''^'^'■S7i;^^•^^'' 
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And unknown regions dare descry :* 
Still as they ran, they look behind, 
They hear a voice* in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy.'° — Qray. * 

8 Yentare to stroll beyond. 

9 Fancying they hear their mastei^s voice. 

10 i. 6., a joy tempered with fear, because it was forbidden. 



XVI. 

The quality of mercy is not strained,^ 

It droppeth as' the gentle rain from heaven. 

Upon the place* beneath ; it is twice blest;* 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes* 

The throndd monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre showtfi the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit' the dread and fear of kings; 

But merc^ is above the sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute^ to God himself ; 

And earthly* power doth then show likett^^ God's 

When mercy seasons" justice. 

Shakespeare^ "Merchant of Venice." 

1 st^avnedy passed as it were through a strainer. Mercy, like 
the rain, faWa on all alike. 

2 Like. 3 The earth. 
4 Endowed with double blessing. 

6 More worthy of admiration. 6 Is the emblem of. 

7 Understand enthroned after sit. 

8 A quality belonging to. 9 Temporal, worldly. 

10 Appear most like. 

11 Tempers, accompanies. 



xvn. 



Speed, Malise, speed I ^ the dun deer's hide' 
On fleeter foot was never tied : 

1 Delay not. 

2 The ancient buskin or boot was made of undressed deer's 
hide. 
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Speed, Maliae, (peed ! Bach canae of hute* 
THodb active sinewB* never braced. 
Bend* 'gaioEt the etoepj hill Uij breast. 
Bunt down like torrent fmn its crest :* 
With short and Bpringing' footstep pas 
The trembling' bog and false* moraa. 

Sir W. 8eott, "lAd7 ot the Idke." 

I There never was nioh caoM for flight bef<»e. 

4Ade^--- 

B Clii 

A Sod 



xvin. 

AoroMi the brook like roebuck bound. 
And thread the brake like qnegtingi honnd: 
The wag> ia high, the scaur* ia deep, 
*^^J>"k| not from the desperate leap: 
*" " ■""" ' ing lips' and brow, 

pause ^ not now : 

«, and fear, 

hy fleet" career! 

bound like a roebnok. 



m 'tia done," twere well* 



saesinatioD. 
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It were done quickly : if the amaHdnation 
Could trammel^ up the consequence,* and catch, 
With his' surcease/ success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all, here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump^ the life to come. 

Shakespeare — Madfeth. 

4 Fr. tramaiX, a drag net ; henoe to gather, as in a net. 
6 All that results from the assaBsination* 

6 Used for its. 

7 Arrest 

8 We'd risk what might happen hereafter. 



XX. 

Wide o'er the brim, with many a torrent swelled, ■ 
And the mixed ruin of its banks o'erq>read, 
At last the roused-up river pours along : 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude* mountain and the mossy wild. 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far ; 
Then o'er the sanded yalley floating spreads,' 
Calm, sluggish, sileut : till again, constrained^ 
Between two meeting hills, it bursts away, 
Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid* stream ; 
There gathering triple force,* rapid and deep, 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 

ThonvpiorCe Winter. 

This is a description of a flood, the effects of a rain- 
storm among the Scotch hills. 

1 Swollen stream. 

2 Bongh. 

8 Spr^kds o'er the valley covered with the deposit of many a 
similar flood. 
4 Confined within miZTOwer limits. 
6 Has its force much increased. 
6 twrhid, troubled. 
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XXI. 

* 

One fleem'd all dark^ and red — a tract of sand, 

And some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land. 

Lit with a low large* moon. 
One showed an iron coast and angry waves : 

You seem'd to hear them rise and fall, 
And roar rock -thwarted* under bellowing caves,^ 

Beneath the windy wall.* — Tennyson. 

1 Gloomy; paces through the gloom. 

2 Where the moon shines larger and dose to the earth. 
8 Bocks that break the waves. 

4 The caverns thunder. 

6 The rock exposed to the fory of the winds. 



xxn. 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea,^ 
But sad mortality o'ersways* their power. 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower?' 

how shall summer's honey* breath hold* out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering^ days. 
When rocks' impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time^ decays. 

Shakespeare, 

1 Understand "avail nothing'* at the end of this line. 

2 Mortalitv trcwnples everything wader her foot, 

8 Which Time carries hither and thither like a flower. 

4 Honeyed summer. 

5 Fight against. 

6 Fierce venerations. 

7 For rocks, impregnable though they be. 

8 Worn away by Time. 



XXIII. 
So faint and mate^ of weariness I was 
That I me laid adown upon the grass^ 

1 Worn out. 



_j 
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Upon a brihke, shortly for to tell, 
Beside the river of a crystal well ; 
And the water as I reherse can* 
Like qnicksilyer in his streams yran,' 
Of which the grayel and the bright stone, 
As any gold, against the sun y-giione.^ 

Translate the foregoing extract into modem English. 

2 Began. 

3 Ban. 

4 Shone. 

Note. — ^The y is the old sign of the perf . part. 



XXIV. 



Fate gave the word ; the arrow sped 

And pierced my darling^s heart ;^ 
And with him all the joys are fled 

Life can to me impart.* 
By cruel hands the sapling drops.' 

In dust dishonoured laid : — 
So fell the pride of all my hopes. 

My age's future* shade 1 — Burns. 

1 Pierced the breast of mj beloved boy. He is dead. 
•2 1 have no motive for living longer. 

3 '* The sapling drops/' etc. Just as the tree by cruel hands 
is laid^ etc. 

4 My protector in old age. 



XXV. 

Of man's miraculous^ mistakes, this bears 
The palm,' " That all men are about* to live," 

1 Strange. 

2 By far the strangest. 

8 On the point of commencing life. 
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For ever on the brink of b«ng bom : 

All pay themselves the compliment* to think 

They one day shall not drivel,' and their pride 

On this reversion* takes np r^y praise ; 

At least their own ; their future sdves applaud ;' 

How excellent that life they ne*er will lead ! 

All promise is poor dilatory^ man, 

And that through every stage'. — Tovn^. 

4 Have ench a good opinion of themselves. 

5 Be no longer foolish ; become wiser. 

6 On tiie prospect or expectation of a retnm to this wiser 
state. 

7 Applaud themselves for what they hope to be in the fittare. 

8 Given to i>rocrastination ; putting o£f from day to day. 

9 Every period of his life. 



XXVI. 

I could be welli moved if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant^ as the northern star, 
Of whose true fixt and resting* quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there^s but one in all doth hold his^ place : 
So, in the world ; 'tis furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive;^ 
^t, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank,* 

u ioonld fitly be moved. 
(ag r;^ I could pray to move," etc. " K I could employ prayers 
Pta^!? ^ do) to move (others), then I should be moved by 

ya" (as you might beV' [Craik.] 
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Unshaked^ of motion ; and, that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this ; 
That I was constant" Oimber should be banished, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Shakespeare — Julius Ccesar, 

7 tJnshaken by motion, or by solicitation addressed to him. 

8 Determined. 

Many passages of prose suitable for paraphrasing will, be 
fonnd among the dictation exercises. The papil is recom- 
mended to ^y some of them, since it is by repeatedly trying to 
explain the works of good authors that he learns how to make 
use of them in his own composition. 



PUNCTUATION. 



Punctuation, from the Latin punctum^ a point, is the 
art of dividing sentences and parts of sentences by points 
or stops, for the purpose of marking the different pauses 
which the sense and pronunciation require. 

There are two views of punctuation, the Rhetorical, 
which divides written language into such portions as a 
correct speaker would divide it, and the Grammatical, 
which attends to the grammatical structure of the 
language only. 

The usual practice is generally more in accordance 
with the latter than the former view. 

The points in use are the following : — 

1. The period or full stop (.). 6. Exclamation (!). 

2. The comma (,). 7. Dash (— ). 

3. Setoicolon (;). 8. Parenthesis ( ). 

4. Colon (:). 9. Quotation (' '). 
6. Interrogation (?). 
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1. Period. 

The period marks the end of a sentence ; as, ^' The 
Turks assaulted Constantinople." 

A capital letter should always begin the next sentence. 

The period is used after abbreviations ; as, Mr. ; Dec. 
for December ; H.AL for Her Majesty ; i,e. for id tst^ 
that is ; &c. 

2. Comma. 

The comma denotes the smallest division in the con- 
<struction of sentences. 

In an ordinary simple sentence no comma is required. 

I. When the connection between a subject and verb 
is interrupted by one or more important words, a comma 
is usually placed both, before and after them : "To be 
industrious, when we have the opportunity, is our duty, 
and should be our pleAsure". 

II. When several nouns, adjectives, or other parts 
of speech follow each other, -they' are generally separated 
by a comma. 

1. A man well educated, sensible, and good. 

2. It was a cold, gloomy, impleasant day. 

III. When words are joined in pairs by a conjunc- 
tion, they are separated in pairs by a comma ; as, 

1. It may be found either in Jew or Greek, male or 
female, friend or foe. 

IV . Nouns in apposition, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, are separated by a comma ; us, 

1. That distinguished general, Sir Henry Havelock, 
was engaged in the Indian mutiny. 

V. When a verb is expressed in one member of a sen- 
tence, and understood in another, a comma ought to be 
inserted in the place of the verb ; as, 

1. As a friend, he was kind ; as a companion, agree- 
able ; as a ruler, just ; as a father, affectionate. 
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VI. Nominatives absolute, and similar expressions, are 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

3. Semicolon. 

The semicolon indicates that the parts of a sentence 
-which it separates are not so closely connected as those 
which are separated by a comma. 

I. You place a semicolon between two clauses, one of 
which explains the other. 

II. Short sentences slightly connected are separated 
by a semicolon. 

1. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou know- 

est not what a day may bring forth. 

2. Be kind to all ; for kindness is a virtue. 

3. Wit laughs at things ; humour laughs with them. 

4. Colon. 

I. The colon is used to connect two clauses so little 
dependent on each other that they might form separate 
sentences. 

II. It is frequently used to introduce a quotation or a 
speech. 

1. I admire this proverb : " Well begun is half 

done." 

2. The feather that adorns the royal bird supports 

his flight : strip him of his plumage, and you 
fix him to the earth. (Junius.) 

6. Interrogation. 

The note of interrogation (?) at the end of a sentence 
denotes a question. 

1. When shall you return from London ? 

2. Dar^st thou leap in with me into this angry 

flood? 
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6. Exclamation. 



The note of exclamation (I) is used after expresaona 
of surprise, after invocations and addresses. 

1. How beautiful is the rain ! 

2. Let's all cry, Peace I Freedom ! and Liberty ! 

3. Peace, oh ! Caesar speaks. 

4. O ye gods I ye gods ! must I endure all this? 

7. Dash. 
I. The dash ( — ) marks a break in the sentence. 

JJ. It also serves to introduce a phrase explanatory d 
something previously mentioned. 

1. It must be so, — Plato, thou reasonest welL 
^, In writing an essay, an outline should be first 
drawn out — a skeleton as it is sometimeB 
called. 
8. These followed him down to the beach, and dis- 
covered the only survivor of the ill-fated ship 
4 t/::*^^ captain's wife. 

^ *^^^ art he— but O how fallen I 

*he sentencl^ hI,T,t ^ ) ^?^^» a clause not necessary to 
1. I hive explaining it. 

ttiy'mirth *^ ^^^* wherefore I know not) lostaU 

fair a£d c^^7*® *^® middle of summer) was 

*^^es ^n^iT^^'^'^^ is quoted^^t ^^^ ^ indicate that a 
I. T^x,f^ commas ie n^ """^ another author. Some- 

"^^ Within ii^veJi*^^Pted, each part of it 

"^verted comm^ 
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1. Cobbett says: ^^ Never put an it upon paper 

without thinking well what you are about/' 

2. *• Beef,' said the sage magistrate, '• is the king of 

meat/ (Swift.) 

Other marks are used in writing and printing, as fol- 
lows: 

Brackets [ ] enclose a parenthetic sentence. Some- 
times both brackets and curves are used in one paren- 
thesis ; then the brackets enclose the larger sentence, and 
the curves the shorter. 

The Apostrophe ( ' ) is used to indicate the omission of 
one or more letters of a word : 

E'er for ever ; e'en for even. 
'Tis for it is ; thro' for through. 
It is also used to mark the possessive case of nouns ; 
as, boy's, John's, man's. 

The Hyphen ( - ) is used to connect compound words ; 
afi play-time, to-morrow, ship-builder, man-of-war. 

The Diaeresis ( " ) consists of two dots placed over one 
of two vowels, and shows that both vowels are to be 
pronounced ; as aerial, Creator. 

Capital Letters. 

In the use of capitals there is some diversity in the 
practice of writers and printers. 

The following, however, usually begin with a capital : 

1. The first word of a letter, chapter, quotation, or 

a line of poetry. 

2. All proper names, and titles of honour and dis- 

tinction. 

3. Words used as the names of Grod, whether nouns 

or pronouns. 

4. The pronoun / and the interjection are always 

capitals. 



36 
INTRODUCTORY 

EXEECISES IN COMPOSITIOK 



Directions. 

In writing the following exercises, be careful to unite 
all the sentences of one group into one sentence. 

Don't try to put them together exactly in the order in 
which they are given,. 

Some few words wOl have to be changed, and others 
left out. 

By a careful attention to these directions the pupil 
will ayoid many mistakes at the first. 



Combine the following into <me simple sentence : 

JUxct/ffiplis* 

1. The illustrious Duke of Wellington died on 14th 
September, 1852. 

2. This event took place at Walmer Castle, Kent. 

3. Wellington was one of England's greatest generak 

4. He was eighty-four years of age. 

The illustrious Duke of Wellington, one of England's 

greatest generals, died on the \Ath September, 1862, at 

Walmer Castle, Kent, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 

I. 

1. Alfred the Great was a famous Anglo-Saxon King. 
. 2. Alfred built *the first navy ever established in tlSf 
^land. 

^- He is commonly called " Gk)od King Alfred." 

Begin to compose the sentence -with, '' The first/' etc. 
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n. 

1. We came to a river. 

2. We could only pass the river by swimming our 
horses across. 

3. The river was a few miles distant from my house. 

4. This happened one morning when *I was out with 
my shepherds. 

* Begin, " I was out," etc. 

in. 

1. A Frenchman went out one afternoon in quest of a 
boa. 

2. He had never seen one in its native haunts. 

3. The Frenchman was resident in the Philippines. 

4. He was accompanied by two hunters. 

IV. 

1. Two young bears set out on one occasion from the 
forest. 

2. They chanced to light upon a bee-hive. 

3. The hive was laden with a rich and inviting store 
of honey. 

4. The moment seemed to them a lucky one. 

Note. — Take the sentences in this order — 1, 4,. 2, 3. 

V. 

1 . Coal is said to have been known in Britain before 
the arrival of the Romans. 

2. Coal is a vegetable production. 

3. Coal is formed of plants squeezed together by an 
enormous superincumbent weight. 

VI. 

1. A Newfoundland dog succeeded in dragging both 
mother and child to land. 
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2. The dog was very much attached to the captain's 
wife and child. 

3. The mother and child were on board as passengers. 

VII. 

1. The Duke took refuge in the house of a former 
servant. 

2. The servant betrayed him. 

8. The Duke's followers deserted him. 

4. He wandered in disguise. 

vni 

1. A destructive inundation occurred in the northern 
part of Italy. 

2. It happened several years ago. 

3. There nad been an excessive fall of snow upon the 
Alps. 

4. A speedy thaw followed. 

IX. 

1. The great battle of Trafalgar ended in victory to 
the Engli^. # 

2. The date of the battle was 21st October, 1605. 

3. The commanders were Yilleneuve, Gravina, and 
Nelson. 

4. The English gained the victory at the expense of 
the life of their heroic commander. 

X. 

1. The Earl of Essex regretted his frequent absence 
from the person of the Queen. 

2. Ue took occasion to express this regret. 

3. The occasion ^^as after his return from the fortu- 
nate expedition to Cadiz. 

4. He had observed the increase of the Queen's attach- 
ment towards him. 

t 5. The necessity of the Queen's service required him 

g;^ often to be absent. 



n 
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XL 

1. Wallace perfanned aereral feats of Talonr. 

2. He was possessed of prodigious strength. 

3. EUs heart was filled with deadlj hatred against the 
^English. 

4. The feats called forth the admiration of his coun- 
trymen. 

xn. 

1. Charles the Second was obliged to disguise himself. 

2. Charles joined battle with (]!romwell. 

3. The battle was fought at Worcester. 

4. Charles was defeated. 

5. The battle took place on September 3rd, 1651. 



Combine the following into a Compound Sentence. 

[Note. — ^A compound sentenoe oontainB two or more prin- 
cipal sentences.] 

1. He devoted himself to the interests of his employers. 

2. His devotion was most faithful. 

3. He rose in his profession in consequence. 

4. His rise was rapid. 

He denoted hiiMdf most faithfuUy to the interests of 
his employers^ and rapidly rose in his prof ession in con- 
seqttence. 

I. 

1. The captives were looking through their windows 
at the lights in the town. 

2. They suddenly heard the strains of a military band. 

3. They saw a body of soldiers followed by a dense 
crowd. 

4. The crowd was shouting and hallooing in the street 
below. 

5. It was on a sultry summer^s night. 
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IL 

1. Napoleon was enraged at the defeat of his beet 
generals. 

2. He was enraged at the success of the English. 

3. He prepared an overwhelming force. 

4. The force was under the command of Marshal 
Massena. 

5. The force was sent into the Peninsula. 

. III. 

1. The island of Ceylon is remarkable for its cinna- 
mon. 

2. It is remarkable for coffee. 

3. Ceylon forms part of our Indian empire. 

4. The coast is celebrated for its pearl fishery. 

IV. 

1. James had recourse to sc new way of filling the ex- 
chequer. 4 

2. He constantly appealed to Parliament for money. 

3. His appeals led to quarrels. 

4. His supplies were stopped. 

5. James was always in want of money. 

[Note. — Begin with the fifth sentence.] 

V. 

1. A fire broke out in a man-of-war. 

2. The first lieutenant went down to examine, 

3. Dense volumes of smoke came up the hatchway. 

4. The first lieutenant was brought up insensible. 

5. He was almost suffocated with the stifiing smoke. 

VI. 

1. He stooped down to take up a huge stone in his 
hand. 

2. The Indian was wholly destitute of all other wea- 
pons. 
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3. To his surprise he grasped nothing. 

4. The supposed stone was only the apparition of one. 

VU. 

1. Simon de Montfort was slain. 

2. De Montfort was a Frenchman by birth. 
8. He was a fayourite with the people. 

4. The battle was fought at Evesham. 

5. The battle was well contested. 

6. Many other brave nobles were slain. 

7. Simon headed a party of nobles against the King. 

vm. 

1. The Pretender assembled a large army. 

2. The great nobility were unwilling to support him. 

3. The middle classes were very much attached to 
him. 

4. The lower classes especially were much attached to 
him. 

IX. 

1. The French cavalry advanced. 

2. They were met with a shower of arrows. 

3. They were driven back in confusion. 

4. The French loss was ten thousand men. 

5. The English first commenced the attack. 

X. 

1. Laws have always been necessary. 

2. Laws always will be necessary. 

3. No community can exist without them. 

4. The community would soon fall into disorder. 

XI. 

1 . Dryden's writings consist chiefly of plays. 

2. The plays have now fallen into oblivion. 

3. Dryden was one of the great masters of English 
verse. 
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^tm fablee a« still considered masterpieces 
1. An accident occar«d^o^'the Lancashire and Tork- 

2. Tie accident oocnrred on Tn«day. 

8. The accident waa of «» alarm^g nat^o^ 

4. Jt happened at Eaatwood. , from Tod- 

5. Eastwood ia about two and a half milea iru 

6. None of the paasengera -were very aenousiy 

7. Many complied of alight bruwes. 
S. Ladies especially oomplaiaed. 

Combine the following into a Complex Sentence. 

fAreotence is called Complex when it conlM* (^^ 1"™°" 
'a' Mutence and one or more eabordinato BentanoeB-l 



> were unable to diecover any fflgns 



of m0?e- 



aent. 

|- ^e at length set off to look at the mountain ridgea- 
3. ibe ridgea extend almost from pole to pole. 

V.^1. j'i''^*^ extend along the wcBtern coasts oi 

orth and South America. 

Igea "^ '^® "*<^* extensive of all mountain 

f'^XfT^f^/" '^''""^"r- any »£gns of movement, i^^ 

"'^^ coa^t^Z'/'^ a^»rao*iy>-07n. ^joie to pole alon^ tht 
-V -^or/A oirec; .fi-oiMA America. 

^^ a«^ded tt^ hii_ 
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2. We were delayed here some days. 

3. We were without occupation. 

4. We ascended by a zigzag path. 

5. The path was pointed out to us by our guide. 

IL 

1. A little scrap of paper was lying on the top of the 
documents. 

2. The scrap of paper was the back of an ancient 
letter. 

3. On the paper was a note. 

4. It was a note of all the lonely man^s wealth. 

5. The documents were contained in an iron chest. 

in. 

1. The captain desired to engage His Majesty in con- 
Tersation. 

2. The captain presented him with several rifles. 

3. He also gave him several watches. 

4. This was in accordance with the custom of the in- 
habitants of his own country. 

5. The presents gained the King^s confidence. 

6. It was a long time before the captain gained it. 

IV. 

1. We resolved upon lighting a fire to defend our- 
selves from the wild animals. 

2. They did not know exactly which wfiy to get out of 
the danger. 

3. The wild animals were of a very ferocious kind. 

4. We had great reason to dread their attacks. 

V. 

1. The general resolved to prepare a front for the op- 
posing column. 

2. Ue measured the strength of the column swiftly. 

3. The front contained no less than five companies. 

4. The companies were formed of the most valiant 
men under his command. 
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VI. 

1. Edward was defeated by Robert Brace. 

2. Edward waa carrying on war with Scotland. 

3. Edward had one hundred thouaand men. 

4. Brace had only one-third that force. 

5. The terrible battle was fought on the 24th of June, 
1314. 

6. It was called the battle of Bannockbum. 

vn. 

1. The hunters proceeded in an easterly direction. 

2. They entered the wood at the bottom of what is 
now called the Park. 

3. They proceeded through the Rookery, 

4. They drove their game before them. 

5. They proceeded in the direction of the Sandpit. 

Note. — Take the sentences in this order — 2, 1, 4, 3, 5, and 
begin, *' Entering the wood/' etc. 

VIII. 

1. We visited the old house. 

2. That was our first object. 

3. We had known the old house in days gone by. 

4. We returned to England in the spring. 

5. We had been absent some years. 

IX. 

1. She devoted herself to music and poetry. 

2. She was left with an only daugliter. 

8. She cultivated her studies with much succjess^ 
4. The ancients thought her worthy of being called 
the tenth muse. 

X, 

1. Young Vane left his home. 

2. He went to New England. 

3. He incurred the displeasure of his father by his 
giddiness. 
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4. His father at that time strictly- conformed to the 
Church. 

XI 

1. He issued a decree. 

2. He had inarched to suppress a dangerous rebellion. 

3. The rebellion nvas in the Latin States. 

4. The decree prohibited any soldier to quit the ranks 
or fight. 

5. They must get the permission of the commander. 

XII. 

1. He is now closely united with a set of men. 

2. These men have been equally detested by this coun- 
try. 

3. They have been constantly detested by this country. 

4. They have been detested at all times. 

5. He had deserted his friends. 

[Note. — Begin with 5 and 1,] 

xin. 

1. Bird-nesting is an amusement. 

2. It sometimes leads to mischief. 

3. It leads to serious scrapes sometimes. 

4. Bird-nesting is a sign of boyhood. 

5. It is a better sign than purchasing and exchanging 
postage-stamps. 

XIV. 

1. He knew the consequences would be fatal to him 
and his people. 

2. The consequences would happen if he died before 
putting an end to the war. 

3. He gave his principal officers a command. 

4. The command was to be executed if he died during 
the engagement. 

5. The command was that they should conceal his 
death from the euemy. 
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PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS. 

1. Read oyer the notes and connect those together 
which seem connected in sense. 

• 2. Think more of the subject than the language 
while you are writing. 

3. When you have finished writing, read what you 
have written, and see if any words or phrases can be 
stmck out without injury to the sense. 

4. See if each sentence conveys the meaning you in- 
tend it to convey. ^ '*'' 

5. Read the whole over again, aloud if possible, and 
punctuate in accordance with the rules previously given. 
In doing this be guided by your ear and common sense. 

EXERCISE I. 
Notes on Flax-Linkn. 

Flax. — Obtained from the stalks of flax-plant. Sup- 
posed to have been originally brought from Egypt. 
Linen has been woven in Egypt from the most remote 
period to the present time. Flax is largely cultivated in 
many countries of Europe. Grows to the height of two 
or three feet. Bears a blue flower. Fibres of the stalk 
are separated and cleaned by many processes. They are 
spun into yam. They are woven into linen fabrics. 

EXERCISE n. 

Cotton. 

^Cotton consists of fine long hairs. They grow from 

"^ of several varieties of Gossypium. Hairs are long 

"a numerous. They completely fill the pod or seed- 
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vessel. They are very delicate. They are uniform in 
size. Each separate from the other. Plant chiefly cul- 
tivated in Southern States of North America and in In- 
dia. Produced in great abundance. Exported to Eng- 
land. Manufactured into cloth. Factories are chiefly 
in Lancashire. 

EXERCISE III. 
The Newfoundland Dog. 

The noblest animal of the whole canine race. Sagacity 
little inferior to the Alpine spaniel. Length, six feet 
from muzzle to point of tail. Height, nearly three feet. 
Delights in bearing burdens and watching the safety of 
man. He is best pleased when employed. Is fond of 
carrying a stick or basket for miles in his mouth. He 
■ guards his charge with courage and integrity. Cannot 
be induced to give up his charge. He despises a puny 
and insignificant assailant. Passes on and forgets the 
injury, ^^^ill sometimes return and take terrible ven- 
geance on a worthy antagonist. 

EXERCISE IV. 

The Date Palm. 

Found on the borders of the great desert at foot of 
Atlas mountains. A beautiful tree. Exceeded in gran- 
deur by others. Rises fifty or sixty feet without divi- 
sion. Stem round ; same thickness throughout ; from 
twelve to eighteen inches. Throws out a magnificent 
crown of elegant leaves at the top. Main stalk of each 
leaf is from eight to twelve feet long, firm, shining, and 
tapering. Leaves packed in a close bud, like a cabbage, 
before they spread out. The bud is considered a deli- 
cacy. Seldom eaten. Tree destroyed by removing its 
bud. Tree thirty years in reaching maturity ; continues 
productive for seventy years longer. Begins to decline 
afterwards. Bears fruit all the time. Dies in a good 
old age. 

II 
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EXERCISE V. 
Dew. 

'iho nstuo given to the wetness we notice on ^asa, 
le«v<i*, aud stoues. Dew appears at night. You have 
iwtii-,><l the little dewdrops in the morning. They sparkle 
oil th^^ fLliiiiro. You have noticed the delicate threads of 
ifxssamt'r. Wetness is derived from the air ; does not 
cuiitf mtt of the leaves or stones. The film of mist on 
the i.\.iit tunl^^ler in the warm air of a room is dew. All 
ik'w ((.ttiii^l in the same way. The earth gives ont heat 
Tiit>i«lly ,11 tiij,tit. The earth receivecl the beat from the 
miu iXui-iv^ tli« day. The surface of the earth becomes 
"■VV -^"' '■'l'-*^ to the groaad is chilled. Vaponr in the 
sii- IS ivudi-iiijsL Dew falls on Krass, twigs, stones, and 

EXERCISE VI. 

Thk SyClRRJEI,. 

A Iivilv tr,«ti.~, j(3 activity and agility are tmly 
veuieuCs sometimes too qnick for the 
3 habils easily ascertained. Chooses 
aeech) for "its abode. Dwells among 
Its neat in a ioUow. Jiest ia lined 
"Jtt isubtatance. Leaves an opening 
jr leacif. -jbe roof is oonieaL Se- 
1^ aud wuia. S<iiurrel boonda from 
« aJi^htt^st appearance of danger. 
Hf aua acornii. tjtorea them np iot 
^8 for » *^^- "^^ sioirrel ia afni- 
"s tor ik tima ofwan^ 

^KCISE VII. 
r'^ir;i^'^-/«t- E-^thepoor- 
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ress them without fear of injury. Arab never beats his 
horse. The horse understands when spoken to. Beadily 
stops when told. French consul offers to purchase a 
poor Arab^s horse. The Arab is in great need, very 
ragged ; wife and children starring. Unwillingly con- 
sents to sell his horse. Takes it to the conBul. Consul 
offers a large sum of money. Arab hesitates : looks at 
his favourite ; sighs ; weeps. He declines to part with 
it. Springs upon its back. Out of sight la an instant. 

EXERCISE Vni. 

Battle op Bannocks urn. 

June 24th, 1314, Bruce took up his position at 
Bannockbum, two miles from Stirling. The English 
under Edward arrive. Armies meet in deadly conflict. 
English cavalry (armed in steel) began the attack. They 
make several attacks. Lost more men each time. FeU 
into confusion. Scottish squares moved easily. Galled 
by English archers. Bruce sent five hundred horse. 
Bowmen are dispersed. Bruce brought up his reserve. 
The English lines waver. A band of Scots appeared on 
the hills. They advance with banners towards the battle- 
field. They are only servants and camp-followers with 
blankets displayed from poles. English took it for a new 
army. They are struck with dismay ; break up ; begati 
to quit the field ; no efforts could restore order. Flight 
became general. Slaughter, very great. Pits had been 
dug ; many fell in. Numbers drowned in the Forth. 
The stream of Bannockbum heaped up with dead bodies. 
Pursuers could pass over the heap as it were a bridge. 
Thirty thousand English left dead on the field. Loss of 
Scots very smalL Edward escaped to Dunbar (received 
by Earl of March) ; then goes to Berwick by sea. Scotch 
independence secured. 
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EXERCISE IX. 

I Nkw Zealand. 

' CgDsisteof three large ialauda — North, South, Stewart 

laland. Coaat, rocky. Interior, mountainous and woody, 
Natives, not much inferior to Europeana in size or ap- 
iRiarance. Engaged in several deadly battles with natives. 
Kuiuber of natives decreasing. North Island divided 
into four provinces ; capital, Auckland. South Island 
divided into five provinces ; capital, NelEoa. Depends 
on liome country for manycomforta. Clasof emigrauta 
pnibably superior to the settlers in Australia. Gold tl« 
Mttniction to Australian settlers. Farming and ^ricul- 
Ia"d ^"^'^ **"* occupation of emigranta to New Zea- 

EXERCISE X. 
The Zebka. 

wa^v'"'pL^»°^^"*''^*"«»' Lives in troops. Extremely 

proftchateJ^''*4.",f^*°» elevated spots, fcifficulttoap- 

l^hat has ht^' u-L^ ™<'^*' accomplished sentinel is one 

"nimaJ 2«b™ i ^^ * ''""■ leopard, or other wild 

«ud looks at ite^*^^*^""^ hundreds of yards distant, 

tlic hunter Vpr * ''^^P^ moving ; difficult mark for 

"ulcss struck in M. ?*'^"*'« °f 'ife. Often gets away 

tracks a wounded 7^1,''^*'* or middle of chest. Native 

(•f 8ound-„,oat froo, I^'' ^''y^- Mak<^ a barking kind 

.■^Ted T' P'^'^V^i'i fliv "*'y " "'Sht. Flesh uot es^emed 

TvttIZ.'^''''"Sht o7?"'"T««'<'o'" eaten. Zebn. seldom 

^.^e^e^1i.J"»«a^:yon'"«K. ^*^ **°^P^r uncertain. 

balancing iL^fp ^ that it^ "l^ » hard task. Sti^pped 
cHrod by* '1^^ It lea'ai?""''* "'•t kick without o^ 
**^ *W« «Pan t* ? '*'ick ^^ eive up kicking. Biting 
— ''bor^-U^*?.lit^. in^'^fS bit in its mouth. Ja-I 
'^^' "*ildhoS*l^''°"" It various names 
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EXERCISE XL 

Iron. 

Perhaps most valuable of metals. Discovered more 
than one thousand years before Christ. Romans worked 
iron mines in Britain. Britain abounds in iron. Mines 
in Staffordshire, Wales, and Scotland. Swedish iron 
probably the best ; very tough. Iron employed in three 
states — cast iron, wrought iron, steel. Railings, grates, 
etc., made of cast iron. Wrought iron used for railways 
and ships. Wrought iron made tough by hammering. 
Steel used for pens, instruments, and fine-edged tools. 
Steel made by tempering iron till it becomes very hard 
and fine. Wood first used in smelting iron ore. Pro- 
duction of iron greatly discouraged before Spanish Ar- 
mada, because of destruction of timber. Wood for fuel 
ran short. Art of reducing the ore by pit-coal not in- 
vented till 1619. 

EXERCISE Xn. 

An Escape from a Lion. 

Livingstone and party set out lion-hunting. Lions 
seen on a hill covered with trees. Men form a circle 
round it. Gradually close up, ascending. Livingstone 
and companion saw a lion sitting on a piece of rock. Com- 
panion fired ; missed his aim. Lion escaped through 
the opening circle. Circle reformed ; two other lions 
in it. They escape unhurt. Hunters turn their footsteps 
to village. Livingstone saw a lion sitting on •& rock as 
before ; distance, about thirty yards. Bush in front of 
lion. Livingstone fires ; all cry out, " He is shot." Lion 
springs upon Livingstone's shoulder ; both roll down to- 
gether. Shock from the lion produced a stupor, a sort of 
dreamine&s. No pain ; no feeling of terror ; quite con- 
scious of all that was happening. Livingstone's com- 
panion tries to shoot the lion ; distance only ten or fif- 
teen yards. Gun missed fire in both barrels. Lion at- 
tacks him. Another man tries to spear the lion ; it seizes 
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biiu bf the shoulder. Bullets took effect ; lion fell dead. 
The whole lasted but a. few momente. The bone of Liy- 
iiigslooe's arm crushed into Bplinters. Eleven teeth 
wounda on upper part of the arm. 

EXEKCISE Xin. 
Damon and Pxthias. 
Both lived in the time of Dionyains, tyrant of Sicily. 
A strong fricadahip exials between them. Ready to die 
for each other. One condemned to death by DionyaiiiB. 
ObtaiDB leave to viait hia native country to settle his 
affairs. The other consents to be imprisoned and die in 
his stead if he fail to return. DionyaiuB la curious to know 
how the affair will end. The time almost expired ; friend 
not returned. The rashness of the other aniTersally 
blamed. Stili declares confidence in his friend's fidelity. 
Friend appeared in due time. The heart of DionjaiuB is 
softened. The condemned ia pardoned, Dionysius begs 
to be accepted as a third friend. 
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EXERCISE XIY. 
„ Benjamin Franklin. 

niet^^ ^707, at Boston, New England. One of a nu- 

brothera*" ■'**"' f^™''?- -H's father a soapboiler. His 

Bindy. ^"ninon artisans. Franklin showed taste for 

educating f-her thought of making him a clergyman ; 

^pensive. Sent him to a small school. Fa- 

his original idea. Did not like hie father's 

f the sea. Learned to swim and manage 

ather, wishing to repress taste for the sea, 

"tice to a cutler. Obliged to give it np. 

' *o mate a printer of him. Benjamin, 
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now twelve years old, is placed with his elder brother, a 
printer. Reads the works of the poets, historians, and 
philosophers. Writes short poems. His father pronounces 
them very bad. Writes articles in the journals printed 
by his brother. Much admired. Brother, being jealous, 
treats him unkindly. Young Franklin quits Boston for 
New York. Finding do work, goes to Philadelphia. 
Sent by the governor on a commission to London. Re- 
turns in course of time to Philadelphia ; «itablishes a 
printing office; succeeds. Marries Miss Read. Com- 
menced '^Richard^s Almanack'' in 1782. Named a 
Deputy of the General Assembly in 1736. Became Post- 
master-General a year afterwards. Established college at 
Philadelphia. Assisted in founding hospitals for the 
poor. Sent to London in 1757 on a political mission. 
Made a Member of Royal Society. When the War of 
Independence broke out (1776) Franklin goes to France. 
Remains there several years as Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Several of his works written there. At last returns to 
America. Twice President of the Assembly. Li 1788 
retired into private life. Died April 17th, 1790, at the 
a,gQ of 84. 

EXERCISE XV. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Born 1552, at Budley, Devonshire. Distinguished war- 
rior, statesman, and writer in reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. Studies at Oriel College, Oxford. Joins a 
body of one hundred volunteers to assist the French Pro- 
testants (Huguenots). Distinguishes himself in the 
Irish Rebellion, headed by Desmond. Rewarded by a 
large estate in Ireland. Founded the colony of Virginia, 
80 called in honour of Queen Elizabeth. Afterwards 
knighted. Assisted in the defeat of the Armada (1588). 
Helped the King of Portugal to reinstate himself (1589). 
Visited Ireland ; became acquainted with Spenser, the 
poet, whom he introduced to the queen. A few months 
a prisoner in the tower for having displeased the queen. 
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Guiana (1595). O^'K^^J 
da W return EOon afterwaroa. 
n the attack on Cadix. Being 
ir of the queen, is made L.c>- 
;en dies ; an end to Baleigh e 
and guilty of high treason 
rower, where his wiie resided 
of the World" was written 
y thirteen years' confinement. 
to South America. Attacked 
lement of St. Thomas ; his 
i home with a heavy heart. 
ly 1618. Again arrested; 
ig's Bench. Condemned and 
i, in Old Palace Yard. 



f family in Oxfordshire, 
lassical scholar, and skilled 
mber 1008, at his father's 
IToung, his private tutor ; 

School. Then to Christ's 
only 17 years old. Bis- 

the elegance and purity 
tving CoUege (1633), re- 
lorton, in Hucbs. Spends 
sompositioQ. His AlUgro 
cts, a£i<l A.reades, written 
■is ; meets with Grotius. 
''"plea. ^VeH received in 

fafteen mootlia ; opens a 

*^'^ in 1643. Minglea 
JVoininatci Latin Sec- 

Acquired a high teputa- 
C« \f^ preseut of £1,000 
>e bimd ; the result of 
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intense study in his youth. His ** Paradise Lost" ap- 
peared in 1667, and " Paradise Regained" in 1670. 
Died in November 1674, in his sixty-sixth year. Buried 
in St. Qiles's, Cripplegate. Monument erected there by 
Samuel Whitbread. Another erected in Westminster 
Abbey some years later. 

EXERCISE XVIL 

Lord Clive. 

Bom September 29, 1726, at Market-Dray ton, Salop. 
A boy of slender parts, headstrong temper. Made little 
progress at school. Shipped to India in his eighteenth 
year. Did not arrive in Madras till a year after he left 
England. His position in Madras most painful. Hesi- 
tates for some time between a military and commercial 
life. Obtains an ensign's commission in the East India 
Company's Service. He attacks and captures Arcot. 
Defends it firmly during a siege of fifty days. His 
health in India never good. Married, and returned to 
England after an absence of ten years. Met with cordial 
reception. Entered Parliament, but is unseated. He 
returns to India in 1755, as Governor of Fort St. David. 
Reduced the stronghold of Gheriah, on the Arabian 
Gulf. £150,000 booty divided among the conquerors. 
Afterwards appointed Governor of the Company's pos- 
sessions in Bengal. Clive and the English were feared 
all over the East. He dispersed Shah Alum's army. 
Meer Jaffier presented Clive with an estate worth 
^630,000 per annum for his services. Signally defeated 
the Dutch on the Hoogley. Returned again to Eng- 
land three months afterwards. His wealth at this time 
was enorm'ous ; annual income exceeded £40,000. 
Entered Parliament in 1761. Connected himself with 
Fox, Pitt, and Grenville. State of Bengal excites 
uneasiness at home. Clive is nominated Governor of 
British Possessions in Bengal. He arrives at Calcutta 
May 1765. Suppressed a conspiracy. Effected most 
extensive and di&cult reforms. Returned to England 
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Januarjr 1767, on account of his health. Been ahsent 
eighteen months. Not greeted by the acclamations of 
his countrymen. Is very unpopular. The abuses h© 
had suppressed in Bengal began to revive. Dry seasoa 
produces famine there. Clive held responsible for the 
^eJancholy effects. He is hated throughout the country, 
♦i!^ ^^amined before a committee of inquiry. Invested 
^Jth Grand Cross of the Bath while inquiry was pro- 
gressing. Charges came before House of Commons ; 
tr ^^^^® ^^ able speech in his defence. Commons 
treated him with discriminating justice ; tempered their 
mTn^^^r?*^^ ^^^®^*^ praise. Now secure in the enjoy- 
hvh' fortune and honours. His mind fails. Dies 

nmthy''^'^ ^^"^' ^N-Qvember 22nd, 1774, in his forty- 
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Xenophon. 



of Gryllna £^ Tff^®'*' commander, and historian. Son 

^"^ocrates AnnJt.^^^^^^' ^^^ BC. 450. Disciple of 

,^ent as vohin^J^f'^''}?^ ^^^ *^ ^^^ Peloponnesian War. 

l^^ younger Cvrn« /'^ t- Greek force which accompanied 

^*axerxes. Cvrnl"^^]^ attempt to dethrone his brother 

&^.r^««^:r murdlr^^^% ^* Cunaxa. Greek generals 

Sea ' 't ^^^'OJS Grlek« L ^^^^P^^on takes the command; 

^^ousan^^ ^'^own ^^^th^S^ly to the shores of the Black 

Pi^oTeTS' ^^id t<rha^^ /^'^^"s -Retreat of the Ten 

^e aeco^S '^"^^^^^ of K^^^^r<^^ed 3,465 miles. Xeno- 

agai^etTC^t^ *^« KW^^^Q^*'^^^' but soon quits it. 

'^.^.^med bt i^^^bans at ba?^i ^^V^^ to Greece ; fought 

i^^^ ^ear^^^^P^^tans. tJlu^^^f Chacrohea. 'Greatly 

USSl ««e4^«^- Occupx^S*^^^ sought retirement ii 

^^'^^^^ year.^^*^^««. tUl his a^'^.^^l^ i« ^"ting, and 

«eatii (B.C. 360), in his 
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1. Make notes of each of the following narratives. 

2. Then write out each narrative from your own notes. 



I. — The Three Questions, 

There was once a shepherd lad who, on account of the 
■wise answers which he gave to every question, was 
famous far and near. The king of the country heard 
about it, but did not believe it, and sent one of his 
courtiers to bring the boy to the palace. 

As soon as the lad arrived, wondering greatly why 
the king had sent for him, he was led into the presence 
of the monarch, who said to him : " If thou canst answer 
me three questions, which I will put to thee, I will look 
on thee as my own child, and thou shalt dwell with me 
in my royal palace." 

The lad said, '* What are the questions?" 

The king said, ** The first is this : How many drops 
of water are there in the ocean ?'' 

The shepherd lad answered, " O king, let all the 
rivers in the earth be stopped, so that not a drop may 
run into the ocean before I have counted the number 
in it, and then I will tell you how many drops there are 
in the ocean." 

The king then said : ** The second question is this : 
How many stars are there in the sky ?" 

The lad replied, " Sire, give me a great sheet of white 
paper !" and then he made so many fine dots on it with 
a pen, that they could scarcely be seen, much less counted, 
and they faded before the eyes when one looked on them. 
Upon that, he said, "There are as many stars in the 
sky as there are dots on the paper here ; count them 
only." But no person was able to do so. 

The king said, "The third question is this: How 
many seconds are there in Eternity ?" 

Then the shepherd lad answered, "At the back of 
Fomerania lies the Diamond Mountain, which is a mile 
high, a mile broad, and a mile deep ; every hundred 
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them. He said to his servant, *'When they come up 
with us, single out the leader, and fire ; I will single 
out the next, and, as soon as one falls, the rest will stop 
to devour him ; so we shall get on a little." 

By this time they could see the pack fast approaching 
^a large dog-wolf leading. They singled out two, and 
they fell ; the pack immediately turned on their fallen 
comrades, and soon tore them to pieces. The taste of 
blood only made the others advance with more fury. 
Again the nobleman and his servant fired, and two more 
fell, which were instantly devoured as before ; but the 
next post-house was still far distant. 

The nobleman then cried to the post-boy, "You must 
let one of the horses loose from the carriage, in order 
that, when the wolves come up to him, their destruction 
of the horse may gain us a little time." This was done : 
in a few minutes they heard the loud agonising shriek 
of the poor animal as the wolves tore him down. Again 
their enemies were in full pursuit. A second horse was 
let go, and shared the same fate as his fellow. 

At length the servant said to his master, *'It is per- 
fectly clear to me we cannot all reach the post-house 
alive ; I am quite prepared, and I ask you to tet me die 
for you." The nobleman remonstrated, but in vain. 
When the wolves next came up, the faithful servant 
threw himself amongst them. The gates of the post- 
house just closed in upon the carriage as the fearful pack 
were on the point of making the last and fatal attack. 
But the travellers were safe. (Champneys.) 

in. — Crabs Changing their Shells, 

Nothing can be more curious than the manner in which 
crabs contrive to draw their legs and claws out of their 
last year's covering, casting their entire shell perfectly 
whole and unbroken. On the 10th of September, 1848, 
at Whitburn, in Northumberland, I found one in this 
state, the crab having apparently only just finished the 
operation of extracting itself, as it was lyitfg in the 
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the other, the hostile fleets seemed wrapped in one 
dazzling conflagration. For three hours the fire continued 
-without any appearance of diminution on either side ; 
and Sir Hyde, seeing three ships aground under the iron 
tempest of the Crown batteries, and being unable, from 
the wind and current, to render any assistance, made 
the signal of recall, generously supposing that, if Nelson 
"was in a situation to continue the contest, he would dis- 
obey the order, but that, if not, his reputation would be 
saved by the signal for retreat having been made by his 
superior officer. 

In the midst of this terrific cannonade. Nelson was 
rapidly walking the quarter-deck. The signal lieutenant 
called out that the sigaal for discontinuing the action 
had been thrown out by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
asked if he should repeat it. '*No", herepHed, ** acknow- 
ledge it." He then continued walking about in great 
emotion, and, meeting Captain Foley, said, ''What 
think you, Foley ? The Admiral has hung out No. 39 
(the signal for discontinuing the action). You know I 
have only one eye; I have a right to be blind sometimes." 
And then putting the glass to his blind eye he exclaimed, 
" I really do not see the signal ; keep mine for closer 
battle still flying. That's the way I answer such signals. 
Nail mine to the mast." Admiral Graves, and the other 
ships, looking only to Nelson, continued the combat 
with unabated vigour ; and, after some hours' desperate 
fighting, the English gained a decisive victory, which 
was mainly, if not entirely, due to the undaunted courage 
displayed by Nelson, who afterwards received the thanks 
of a grateful country, and, at the same time,, was raised 
to the rank of Viscount. 

1. Make an outline of the following reign. 

2. Then write out the reign in full from your own outline* 

V. — Alfred the Oreat, 
Alfred, surnamed the Great, was bom in 849, at 
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Wantage, in Berkshire. He succeeded to the crown at 
the age of twenty -two. The Danes still continued to 
come in vast numbers, and the youthful monarch de- 
voted all his energies to repel them. His efforts at first 
were unsuccessful. Then his army lost spirit ; some fled, 
others submitted to the plunderers, and the king, de- 
serted, was compelled to seek a place of refuge. Dressed 
as a common peasant, he hid himself for six months in 
the hut of a cow-herd. In his seclusion, Alfred still 
kept up communication with some of his friends ; and at 
length retired to the swampy Isle of Athelney, in 
Somersetshire, where a number of his followers built a 
fort. Before attacking his foes, however, Alfred wished 
to know their strength. Dressed as a shepherd, he 
started out as a wandering minstrel into the Danish 
camp, where his singing and performances on the harp 
were so greatly admired that he was brought into the 
presence of Guthrum, the Danish general, who gave him 
permission to reside in the camp. Having measured the 
strength and resources of the enemy, Alfred left the 
th'^n ^^®°^^led his army in Selwood forest, attacked 
atli ' ^^^ gained a victory which placed his enemies 

and '^ ^®^*^y- Guthrum and his men were made prisoners; 
gave th ^^^^^^^on of their becoming Christians, Alfred 
quiet f 11^ ^ small settlement in East Anglia. Years of 
^f his c ^^^<i,which the king spent in the improvement 
^Ppeared^^*-^^* ^^ ^^^' Hastings, the great sea-king, 
*^oast of T?^*^ ^^^ ships, and made a descent on the 
first which t?** Alfred had created a good fleet— the 
* P^i*t of ^j^^'^Sland had possessed; and having destroyed 
^ife au(j ^jT.?^ Danish fleet, and taken Hastings and his 
on^ ^®^and. ^^^611 prisoners, he drove the invaders from 
Alf *^® Prom- f^^^'^S^ ^^^ ^^^ family were set at liberty 
lifeT^ ^'^'^Senf? ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ lesLve the country, 
forj^^^^^^^ryij^ -y employed the remaining years of his 
^^^, ^ ^^^ the ^^ ^^® noble schemes he had previously 
^^^ an in ^^^^"^ aiid civilisation of his country ; 
^trious reign of twenty-nine years, he 
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died at Farringdon in BerkBhire, a.d. 901, and was 
buried at Winchester, in a monastery which he had 
founded. 

VL — Cowper, 

William Cowper was bom at Great Berkhampstead, 
in Hertfordshire, on the 26th of November, 1781. His 
father was the Rev. John Cowper, Rector of the Parish, 
and Chaplain to George U. His mother's name was 
Ann Donne, who died when William was only six years 
old ; and her loss was felt by her son all through his life. 

He was a delicate, shy, and sensitive boy, and some of 
his schoolfellows took advantage of this, and bullied him 
from day to day. One boy especially persecuted him so 
cruelly that Cowper writes : " I had such a dread of 
him, that I did not dare lift my eyes to his face. I knew 
him best by his shoe-buckle." The cruelty being dis- 
covered, Cowper was removed from the school. For the 
next two years he lived a very dull life under the care 
of an oculist. 

When he was ten years of age he was sent to West- 
minster School, where he worked hard, and became a 
favourite both with masters and boys. Among his 
schoolfellows were Warren Hastings, Colman, and 
Churchill, afterwards Poet-Laureate. 

In 1748, he left Westminster, with the intention of 
studying for the bar. He was also articled to a solicitor 
for three years, at the end of which time he went to 
reside in the Middle Temple ; and there he had a severe 
attack of melancholia. A change of scene being advised, 
Cowper w^nt down to Southampton for a few months. 
On his return to London in 1754, he was called to the 
bar, but he never had a brief. Through the influence of 
his family he was appointed Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
at a salary of £60 a year. Soon after this, his melan- 
choly culminated in madness ; and, although he recovered 
in about four months, yet be resigned hu Commisfflon- 

I 
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efriiip, and lired almost entirely depoident on hU nj»- 
Moaa and friends. - 

Cowper now removed to Huntingdon, where ke made 
the tLcquuntance of William Cawthorne Unwin, and 
soon after became a permanent lendent in the bouse of 
young Unwin's father. On the death of the latter, 
Cowper migrated with Mrs. Unwin to Olney, in Buck- 
inghamshire. In 1779, he publiahed his Olney Uyian^ 
many of which are very beautiful From this year 
b^an hie true literary life. His poem " The Frogren 
of Error", was followed by " Truth", " Table Talk", 
and other poems, all of which were publiahed in 1782. 
Hia greatest work is " The Task"; and the best poem in 
that work is " The Winter Evening". He is said to be 
the best letter-writer in the languaga, hia only rival 
being Horace Walpcrie. 

In the November of 1786 they left Olney, and took ■ 
house at Weaton Underwood. About this time, his 
friend, William Unwin, died, and Cowper was ao much 
aSected that be almost lost hia reaeon again. A year 
afterwards, Mrs. Unwin had a stroke of paralysis ; and 
the effect on Cowper'e spirits was ve^ eevere. His 
insanity took a new form. He thought God bad finally 
forsaken him, and cast him off, and that an evil spirit 
was coming to fetch him away. Wlien Mrs. Unwin died 
in 1796, a deeper gloom than ever settled upon him; and 
though he oould woA and write a little, he was never 
seen to smile again. He died in the evening of the 2&th 
<rf April, 1800. 

1. Make an abridgment of Cowpw's life. 

^> Writ« out his ufe from your own abridgment. 

YEL—ifaeaulag. 
'-{ngton Macaulay, the moat popular prcae- 
int half of tlie nineteenth century, was 
isrj Maeanlay, oim of the eariieat advo- 
olition of slavery in oar eol<HiieB, At the 
, yonng Maoantay waa entered at Trini^ 
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College, Cambridge, where he gained the Craven Scholar- 
ship, won two medJals for English verse, and graduated 
with honours in 1822. 

His great ambition was to be a literary man ; and, 
while still at College, he began to write for the press. 
His aim was to be an historian, and his chief object in 
that department was to study- and to realise for himself 
and his readers the privUte life of the common people — 
the wants and the ways of thinking and feeling of the 
masses. His first great literary success was an article on 
Milton in the Edinburgh Review (1825), which took the 
public by surprise. Nothing so brilliant had been seen 
from the pen of so young a man. In 1830, he sat in 
Parliament for Calne ; in 1834, was president of a law 
commission for India ; and, in 1835, was member of the 
Supreme Council in Calcutta. He returned from India 
in 1838. Ill 1839 he sat for Edinburgh, lost his seat in 
1847 ; but, in 1852, the Edinburgh electors returned 
him at their own expense, unasked, to the House. It 
was in the midst of his Parliamentary duties that he 
found time for literary work. His greatest works are 
his "Essays", "History of England", and "Lays of 
Ancient Rome." The last appeared in 1842 ; and, in 
1849, the first two volumes of his "History of England" 
were published. The second two volumes did not appear 
till six years later. 

Macaulay had a wonderful memory ; and the largest 
power among all our English writers of marshalUng 
crowds of details into one brilliant and impressive whole. 
Sidney Smith said of him : " There are no limits to his 
knowledge, on small subjects as well as great ; he is 
like a book in breeches." 

In 1857 he was created a peer, as a reward for the 
greatness of his literary services. He died at Kensington 
on the 28th of December, 1859. 

1. Write an outline of Macaulay's life. 

2. Re-write his life from your own outline. 
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PRECIS WRITING. 

A Precis (Fr. PHcU, precise, exact) is an abstractor 
digest of a narrative, a l^tter^ or series of letters, or of 
any official document. 

It should exhibit hrieily and distinctly the sdbstanoe 
of the whole correspondence, or -document. 

JHrtctioiM. 

1. Read over the subject-matter very carefully. 

2. Number the paragraphs. 

8. Write in the margin the shortest possible abstract 
of each paragraph. 

4. Number the abstracts to correspond with the num- 
bers of the paragraphs to which they belong. 

Exavn/plt* 

Mr. Waddinoton to the Civil Service Commissioners. 



Gentlemen, 



Whitehall, 28th April, 1856. 



1. I am directed by Secretary Sir George 
Grey, to inform yon that althong^h no vacancy 
has occurred in tiie Home Office since the date 
of yonr circular, referring to the Order in 
Council of the 21st May, 1865, he thinks it de- 
sirable that the subjeotiB in which candidates 
for clerkships are to be examined, shonld be 
settled at once. 

2. It appears to Sir George Grey that can- 
didates should be between eighteen and twenty- 
five years of age, and should possess good 
bodily health. 

3. 8. That they should show decided profi- 

^^^alifications ciency in good writing, correct spelling, and 
^^Candl- grammatical English prose composition, and 

should eive evidence of a fair and respectable 
knowledge of arithmetic, g;eography, £ngli^ 
history, and the Latin and French languages. 
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4. 4. Ai.regurds Greek, and other modern lan- 
Ezamination goages, besides French, mathematics, English 
for Honorary and international law and political economy, 
Certificates, the^ candidates should be allowed to be ex- 
amined upon those subjects, if they wish to 
receive an honorary certificate. In the event 
of any candidate for a clerkship in the Home 
Office appearing before you, Sir G. Grey re- 
quests that his examination may be conducted 
in conformity with the foregoing suggestions. 

5. 5. Sir George Grey is of opinion, that an ex- 
Subjects and amination, before a clerk is promoted from the 
place of exa- third to the second class, with a view to test 
mination for his ability to prepare a prScis or abstract of 
promotion. papers on any given subject, and the know- 
ledge he has acquired of the course of business 
in uie office, is fully as important as an exami- 
nation previous to his firat appointment; but 
he thinks that this examination may be best 
conducted in the office itself, where the qualifi- 
cations of a clerk for promotion are all well 
known, and can be efficiently tested. He has, 
therefore, directed that before any such promo- 
tion takes place, the candidate for it shall be 
strictly examined as to the knowledge and 
habits of business he has gained while acting 
in the third class, and as to the general effi- 
ciency he has acquired since his first appoint- 
ment. 

I have, etc., 

J. G. Waddington. 

Precis of the above Letter, 

Mr. Waddington to Civil Service Commissioners. 

Whitehall, 28/4/56— 1. That Sir G. Grey thinks the sub- 
jects of examination for clerkships should be settled at once. 
2. A^e is limited from 18 to 25; health must be good. 3. 
Candidates are qualified, if proficient, in writing, spelling and 
composition; respectable in arithmetic, geography, English 
history, Latin, and French. 4. Candidates may oe examined 
in extra subjects for an honorary certificate. 5. That a candi- 
date for promotion be examined, in his own office, in pr4ci8 
writing, and in the knowledge of the business of his office. 
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INDEX ABSTRACT OF THE SAME. 





Name and 
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Writer. 
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Office. 



PrScis of Contents. 



1. Sir G. Gre^ thinks sub- 
jects of examination should 
be settled at once. 2. Li- 
mit ofage, 18 to 25; health 
good, 3. Subjects for ex- 
amination : writing, spell- 
ing, oompositioo, arithme- 
tic, geography, English 
history, Latin and French. 
4. Etamination in extra 
subjects for honorary cer- 
tificate. 6. Subjects and 
place of examiiuution for 
promotion. 



In an examination the pupil may be asked to make 
a Precis of several letters in the form of a <iomiected 
narrative. First make abstracts afi above, and combine 
them into a continuous narrative. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Make an abstract of a chapter, or reign in English 
history. 

2. Write an abstract of an anecdote, a biography, or 
a letter. 



ESSAY WRITING. 

" How few can say a thing as it ought to be said ! All of ns 
tiry ; but how many men in any generation can make a dear 
statement, or write anything well. — Friends in Council. 

" For a man to write weU, there are required three necessa- 
ries ; let him read the best authors ; observe the best speakers ; 
and have much exercise of his own style." — Ben Jonson. 
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General Directions, 

Although a knowledge Of rales will not necessarily 
make a good writer, yet the pupil muet know them to 
avoid mistakes. 

1. Get a thorough knowledge of the subject you are 
going to write about. 

2. Then make an outline of it ; the briefer the better. 

3. Keep the outhne before you when you write. 

4. Do not write in a hurry, but give yourself time to 
^rm clear notions on the subject. 

5. Express yourself as clearly as possible. 

6. Do not aim at using fine words. Write as you 
would speak. 

7. Avoid long sentences. '^Periods are beautiful 
when they are not too long." — {Ben Jonson.^ 

8. Avoid tautology ; but if clearness is gained by 
repeating the same word in the same sentence, repeat it. 

9. Vary the beginnings of your sentences. 
10. Keep to your subject. 

Grammatical Hints, 

1. Be sure that every Pronoun you use represents the 
Noun you mean it to represent. 

2. Let Adverbs be placed as near as possible to the 
word or words they modify. 

8. Avoid using the conjunction and too freely. 

4. Let each sentence have only one principal subject. 

** Graminar teaches us to speak and write accnratelj ; com- 
position — clearly, impressively, efficiently. Grammar is a 
means; composition the end." — J)r, Angus, 
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SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 



EXERCISE I. 

Write an essay on Exercise, making use of the ioU 
lowing hints :— 

Exercise — ^wh^ it is needed. Health eyeiythizig. Man made 
tobeaotiye. Difficnlties in the way of taking exercise. Pressed 
for time. Feel no interest in it. Too fatigaing. The best ex- 
ercise for the student. Exercise should be regular and agree- 
able. Should be increased at convenient seasons. Illustrious 
men have laboured with the hands. Advantage of exercise. 
Mind strengthened ; life probably prolonged ; more enjoyment 
ivith it than withovJb it ; adds to the enjoyment of others. 

EXERCISE n. 

On Reading. 

Show the necessity of reading. " Books are the medicine of 
the mind." In all cases of distress of mind good books are 
great cures. How to read to advantage. More got from (me 
book thoroughly studied than from a whole librwry skimmed 
over. Ancients had but few books. What authors to read. 
Bead no poor books. How to read an author with the greatest 
profit. "What we read with inclination makes a stronger im- 
pression." Beading furnishes the mind with materials of 
knowledge. Pleasure of reading. Conclude by showing the 
advantages of reading. 

[See Exercise iv, page 8.] 

EXERCISE m. 

On Habits, 

Man's whole character comprehended in the term habits. 
Habits, easily formed; especially bad ones. ** Have a work 
for every moment, and mmd the moment's work." Acquire 
the habit of untiring industry. It is related of Demosthenes 
that he copied Thucydides' History eis-ht times, merely to 
make himself familiar with the style of that great man. Uul- 
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tivate perseverance. The man who perpetually hesitates which 
of the two things he will do first, will do neither. Cultivate 
punctuality — "For want of it many people live in a constant 
fever, and put all about them in a fever too." Early rising — 
Dean Swift says, " he never knew any man come to greatness 
and eminence, who lay in bed of a morning." Acquire the 
habit of doing every thing well: "Euripides oomposed but 
three lines, while a contemporary composed three nwnd/red — 
one wrote for immortdity, <£e other for the day." 

Injurious habits must be subdued. 

Conclude by showing ttie deep influence of habits ; the fear- 
ful power they may acquire over the whole moral character. 



ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

Ahttract. 

1. Good manners. 

2. The value of a good character. 

3. Kindness. 

4. Honesty. 

Biographical, 
In writing the life of a great man, menticm — 

1. His birth and early life. 

2. Literary, military, or parliamentary career. 

3. His works, or deeds. 

4. His death, and character. 

Note. — ^These heads ^e merely intended to give the pupil 
an idea what a short biography should contain. The order 
may be deviated from if neoessaiy. 

Wars and Battles, 

1. The causes. 

2. Contending parties. 

3. Events. — ^^Hme and place of battles. 

4. Besults. 
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Animals. 

1. Description of animaL 

2. Where found. 

3. Its habits. 

4. its uses. 



LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

1. A visit to the country, or sea-side. 

2. A fire, shipwreck, or accident. 

3. A cricket-match, or boat-race. 

4. An anecdote.' 

5. A voyage. i 

6. The Exhibition. 

7. The pleasures of bathing, boating, riding, fishing. 

8. A winter day. 

9. History of railways, telegraphs, newspapers. 

10. Invention and use of gunpowder. 

11. Coal, iron, gold, silver. 

12. The pleasures and advantages of keeping a dog. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

1. A Simile (It. similis, like) is a comparison founded 
on resemblance ; e. g. 

"They melt like mist, the solid lancU, 
Like donds, they shape themselyes and go." 

TeTMvyson. 

" His words * fell soft like snow upon the ground.' " 

* Homer. 

Comparisons should be apt ; they should' be trtie. 

2. A Metaphor (Gk. metaphora^ a transferring) shows 
similitude without the sign of comparison. The sign of 
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comparison in a simile is liike^ or as. These words are 
omitted in a metaphor ; e. g. 

" Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my path." 

" The life of a happ^ man is a picture, with a silver ground 
stndded with stars of jet ; while the life of a miserable man is 
a dark ground with a few stars of sUver." — Nwpoleon, 

S. An AUegory (Gk. aUegoria,-—aUo8^ other, and 
agoreuo^ to speak,) is a continned metaphor. It is a 
description of one thing nnder the image <^ another ; 
e.g. 

" The Empire of Poetry is a very large and popnloas conntry. 
It is divided, like some of the eonntries on the Uontinent, into 
the higher and Imjoer regions. The wpj^er region is inhabited 
by grave, melancholy, and snllen people, who speak a lanffoage 
very dififerent from that of the inhabitants of the valleys.' 

Fontenelle, 

"Pilgrim's Progress" and "The Faerie Queene" are very 
popular allegories. 

Parables and Fables are allegories. 

4. Antithesis (Gk. anti^ against, and tithemi, to place,) 
is a contrast by which each of the contrasted tlungB is 
rendered more striking ; e. g. 



" Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without overflowing, full." 

" A hed is a bundle of paradoxes : we go to it with re- 
luctance, yet we quit it with regret; we make up our minds to 
leave it early, but we make up our bodies every morning to 
keep it late.— Lacon. 

5. Apostrophe (Gk. apo^ from, and strophe, a turn- 
ing,) is a figure of speech by which the speaker turns 
from the subject to address the absent, or inanimate as 
if present, 

" O ye judges ! It was not by human counsel, nor by any- 
thing less than the immediate care of the immortal gods, that 
this event has taken plaoe. The veiy divinities themselves, 
who beheld that monster fall, seemed to be moved, and to have 
inflicted their vengeance upon him." — Cicero, 
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" Ye toppling^ crags of ice ! 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous overwhelming, come and crush me !" 

Byron. 

6. Personification ascribes to inanimate objects the 
qualities of a person. It transfers to objects qualities 
which they do not naturally possess ; e. g, 

"Fair laughs the mom." — Qray, 

" The mountainB skipped like rams." — Psalms, 

"And thouj serenest moon, 
That with such holy face. 
Dost look upon the earth 

Asleep in night's embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round, 

Hast tiiou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? " 

Chas, McLckay. 

7. Hyperbole (Gk. hyper^ beyond, and haUo^ to throw,) 
is a figure which goes beyond the truth, with no inten- 
tion, however, ^f deceiving the hearer or reader ; be- 
cause the exaggeration is generally so great that it 
cannot be expected to be believed. 

" The ga^g gulf low to the centre lies. 
And twice as deep as earth is distant firom the skies." 

Dryd^en, {Mn.y b. vi). 

" Camilla 
Outstripped the wind with speed upon the plain. 
Flew o er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. 

Dry den (^n., b. vii). 

" That star at your birth shone out so bright, 
It stained the duller sun's meridian light." — Bryden. 

8. Irony (L. ironia^ Gk. eironeia, dissimulation,) is 
a mode of speech conveying the opposite of what is 
meant; e. g. 

It would be vronical to tell a person he had done some- 
thing "remarkably welL" when you meant that he had done it 
"very badly." 
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It would be ironical to tell bim to do it again, when you 
meant he was not to do it. 

The tone of voice is frequently sufficient to bring out 
the irony. 

Climax (Gk. klimax, a ladder,) is *^ the ascent of a 
subject, step by step, from a lower to a higher interest." 
In the following examples notice how each successive 
circumstance rises in interest :— 

" What a' piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculties ! in forming and moving, how express and 
admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how 
like a God!" — (Hamlbt). 

'' It is a crime to put a Boman citizen in bonds ; it is the 
height of guilt to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put 
him to death ; what name, then, shall I give to the act of cru- 
cifying him ?*' — dcero, 

" Not the solemn demand of my person, not the vengeance 
of the council, not the terror of their threatenings, not the 
flattery of their promises, no ! nor the fury of those accursed 
wretches, whom they roused like wild beasts against me, could 
tear this affliction from my breast." — DemosthentiS. 

1 0. Anti' Climcuc is the opposite of climax. The ideas 
descend in importance from the beginniiig to the close 
of the sentence or paragraph ; e, g. 

* " Who murder our wives and children, plunder our dwell- 
ings, steal our sheep, and rob our potatoe patches." 
' " Die, and endow a college or a cat." — Pofpe. 

11. Metonymy (Gk. meta, expressing change, and 
onom^i, a name,) substitute one word for another, 
cause for efPect, sign for thing signified ; e. g. 

* *' A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood ofgrovmd maintained its man." 

Goldsmith. 

" Can grey hai/rs make folly venerable P" — Jumiu. 

" Cromwell set up Parliaments hy the stroke of his pen, and 
scattered them with the breath of h%s mouth" — Cowley. 

* Quoted from " CasseU's English Langfoage." 
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12. Syneedochs (Gk. tynehdocke, a taking together,) 
ig a figure of speech by which a part is put for the 
whole, or the whole for a part ; e. g. 

" Fifty sail of the line entered the harbour." 
" Fifty head of cattle were deatroyed." 

* ''BeUnda smiled, and all the world was gay" — Byron. 

Figures of Speech, when used judiciously, enrich the 
language, and make it more attractive. They add 
dignity to the style. " They present the principal ob- 
ject in a clearer and more stnking view. 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the Figures of Speech in the foUowing 
lines. 

*< A mirthfiil man he was ; the snows of age 
Fell, bnt they did not chill him. Ghdet^, 
Etch in life's closing, touched his teeming brain 
With such wild visions as the setting son 
Baises in front of some hoar glacier, 
Painting the bleak ice with a thousand hues." — Scott. 

* Quoted from *' Cassell's EngHsh Language.** 
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